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THE ROMAN MISSAL IN THE FRANKISH 
CHURCH 
By THE Rev. C. W. DonngELLY, S.J. 


ECAUSE the Missal points so decidedly to some- 
thing above and beyond itself, because, too, it 
has all the impersonality of an official document, 
it does not commonly excite much literary 

curiosity. It is one of those books which seem to have 
written themselves, so little does it betray of its origin 
or of the different hands from which it came. The state 
of the most expert knowledge of the development of the 
Missal from its earliest beginnings is such as to make the 
drawing of any but the broadest conclusions a risky 
undertaking. What is set down here, therefore, purports 
to show, in a large and general way, that there still cling 
to the Missal traces of its progress amorig peoples whose 
Catholicism took on a national tone and colour, that there 
is still to be found enshrined in the Missal whatever was 
characteristic of the religion of the Roman and the 
Frank. 


Some attempt will be made, therefore, to answer the 
two following questions: 1. What is the history of the 
relations between the Roman and the Frankish Missal 
up to the end of the ninth century! 2. In what ways do 
the specifically Roman and Frankish elements in the 
Missal declare themselves ? 


The nature of the question at issue can best be brought 
to the fore by a straightforward example. Compare and 
contrast these two prayers; the first, the Post-Com- 
munion for the first Mass on All Souls’ Day and the 
second, the Post-Communion for the Living and the 
Dead to be said in the third place on Ash rn 
and during Lent. 
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i. ‘‘ We beseech Thee, O Lord, that the prayer of Thy 
suppliants may benefit the souls of Thy servants; that Thou 
mayest deliver them from all their sins, and make them 
partakers of Thy redemption.”’ 

ii. ‘*‘ May the mysteries which we have received purify 
us, we beseech Thee, O Almighty and Merciful God, and by 
the intercession of all Thy Saints, grant that this Thy 
Sacrament may not be made unto us a means of condemna- 
tion, but of pardon and salvation; may it be the washing 
away of sins; the strength of the weak; protection against 
all the dangers of the world; and the remission of all the 
sins of the faithful, living and dead.”’ 

The thing to notice here is not so much the way in 
which these two prayers differ as the outstanding fact 
that they do differ, that, although they deal with a kindred 
subject, the spirit in which the subject is conceived and 
expressed is not the same in both prayers. In the first, 
there is one great simple idea, greatly and simply 
expressed. In the second, the dominant idea is pro- 
gressively elaborated and the style takes on the swing 
and rhythm of this elaboration. The first prayer derives 
from a source that is known to be in all essentials Roman, 
the second from a source that is correspondingly 
Gallican. The same differences are to be observed in the 
prayers which accompany those quoted above, in the 
Collects and Secrets of the Masses from which they are 
taken. The business of the Roman prayers is over and 
done with before that of the Gallican prayers is fairly 
started. (The word ’’business’”’ is used here of set 
purpose for a reason which will be explained later.) 
The first, broad conclusion, then, that emerges is that 
the Missal, even as it exists at present, is not all of a 
piece but shows signs that would seem to suggest 
a blending of Roman and Frankish elements. 


To come now to the relevant documents. The early 
Sacramentaries differ from the modern Missal in two 
important respects: they contain more and they contain 
less. They contain much that in these days would find 
its place in the Ritual or Pontifical, such as, for instance, 
the rites for consecrating a church, but they are wanting 
in those parts of the Mass which now are, but originally 
were not, said by the celebrant—the Introit, Epistles and 
Gospels. These were contained in separate books. The 
present discussion confines itself to what may be called 
the purely literary element in the various Rites with 
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which it deals and takes no account of those other 
liturgical elements which come under the head of Ritual 
and Ceremonial action, and Chant. 


In view of the uncertainty and confusion which still 
surrounds the history of the earliest MSS. and their 
relations to one another, a series of clear, definite state- 
ments, which present the whole development in outline, 
will not prove amiss. 


i. The present Roman Missal is a composite work and 
is the result of a blending process which went on in the 
Frankish Church throughout the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 


ii. The documents blended were, first, a pure Roman 
Rite known to have originated in Rome and, second, a 
Gallo-Roman document of uncertain ancestry. 


iii. This composite Missal was then adopted in Rome 
and after the liturgical reforms of Pope St. Pius V in the 
sixteenth century became the official Mass-book of the 
Catholic Church. 


The principal Roman Sacramentaries are, the Leonine, 
the Gelasian and the Gregorian. 


The Leonine, which is the earliest, does not advance the 
solution of the problem in any direct way since it is said 
to be a purely private compilation with the minimum of 
orderly arrangement. It has been found useful for 
correcting the corrupt readings of other MSS. 


In the Gelasian Sacramentary’ we have a formal Mass- 
book which is generally ascribed to Pope Gelasius I 
(492-496). The most important MS. is that which, 
formerly part of the collection formed by Queen Christina 
of Sweden and now in the Vatican Library, is known as 
Reginae 316. Paleographers ascribe it to the end of the 
seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, whilst 
from the names of the saints mentioned in the canon as 
well as from the mention of the ‘‘Imperium Francorum’”’ 
mentioned in the Good Friday prayers, it has been con- 
jectured that it was written for some church in the 
Frankish kingdom. It is divided into three books, the 
first being the ‘‘ Liber Sacramentorum Romanae 
Ecclesiae ordinis anni circuli,’’ the second contains 


1See The Gelasian Sacramentary. H. A. Wilson. Oxford, 
1884, p. xxiv. 
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Masses for the feast days of Saints, and the third, a 
number of Votive Masses and Masses for Sundays. 


When was this Sacramentary introduced among the 
Franks? The answer to that question will shed much 
useful light on the general problem under review. Mgr. 
Duchesne examines the MS. and comes to the following 
conclusions : 


The MS. Vatican Reginae 316 was probably copied 
from a Roman original somewhere about the end of the 
seventh century.* This date is arrived at by working 
from an upward and downward limit implicit in the 
contents of the MS. . The Sacramentary contains the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross and this feast 
seems to have been instituted after the recovery of the 
True Cross by Heraclius in 628; on the other hand, the 
MS. does not contain the Masses for the Thursdays in 
Lent instituted by Pope Gregory II (715-731). Thus it 
may be safely assumed that the transcription took place 
between the years 628-731. Further, the MS. contains 
feasts which were introduced later than the beginning of 
the seventh century. As an offset to this, there are clear 
indications that the original rite has been adapted to 
Frankish usages. The Roman basilicas or “ stations ”’ 
are nowhere mentioned whilst certain Gallican features 
have crept into the text. That, in brief, is the case that 
has been built up to support the contention that the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, as it stands in the MS. under 
discussion, was derived from a Roman original at the end 
of the seventh century. It will be necessary to examine 
this conclusion later in the light of evidence drawn from 
other sources. Here, it is sufficient to draw attention to 
the assumption that underlies the whole chain of reason- 
ing, the assumption, namely, that the MS. stands at only 
one remove from a Roman original. There are good 
reasons for thinking that the direct source of this MS. 
was not Roman but Frankish. 


The difficulty about the Gregorian Sacramentary‘ is 

























2 Duchesne: Christian Worship: its Origin and Evolution, 
1904. (The translation of the third edition of the Origines du 
culte chrétien.) p. 125 sqq. ‘‘ The Gelasian Sacramentary is 
derived from official Roman books which were in use in Rome 
at the end of the seventh century,’ p. 128. 

5 Liber Pontif, i, p. 402. 
4 The Gregorian Sacramentary. H. A. Wilson. 







Oxford, 1915. 
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mainly this that the title is used to cover a number of 
documents which embody a given Mass-book at different 
stages of its evolution. It cannot be defined, it cannot 
even be described, without reference to a certain trend in 
the religious policy of Charles the Great, King of the 
Franks and Emperor of the West.’ The fact that the 
Roman Missal in use to-day is what it is may be set down 
to the steps taken by Charles the Great to attain the 
greatest possible unity and uniformity with Rome. The 
political chaos which prevailed among the Franks up to 
the time of their unification by Charles was paralleled 
on the higher plane of religion. The phrase ‘‘ Liturgical 
anarchy,’ it is said, best describes the state of things as 
to missal and breviary at the time of Charles the Great’s 
accession. Charles may have been Roman rather than 
Frank in his passion for law and order but he was Frank 
enough in his love and enthusiasm for the liturgy. He 
turned his imperious energy to liturgical reform and, as 
was his habit, he looked to Rome for inspiration. From 
Pope Hadrian I he received, about the year 790, the 
Mass-book known as the Sacramentarium Gregorianum. 
This he imposed throughout his kingdom but to con- 
ciliate the national prejudice which favoured the richer, 
more flamboyant Gallican liturgy, he allowed a Gallican 
supplement to be appended to the pure Gregorian Mass- 
book. Between the Roman book and the Supplement 
was sandwiched a document in which the compiler of the 
Supplement gives some account of the work he had 
undertaken as well as of the manner in which he had set 
to work. The Supplement was treble the length of the 
Roman book and the whole was designed for practical 
use at the altar. This being so, it is not difficult to 
account for what subsequently happened. Matter from 
the Supplement overflowed into the Roman Sacra- 
mentary and stayed there. The explanatory Preface, so 
useful as an unmistakeable border-line between the 
different portions of the work, was dropped as an idle, 
scholarly extravagance that had survived its utility. 
With the barrier down, there was nothing to prevent the 
. Roman and Gallican parts of the book from flowing 
together in glorious confusion. In the last resort, the 
whole jumbled mass got itself accepted as the Gregorian 


5 See ‘The Genius of the Roman Rite” in Liturgica 
Historica, by Edmund Bishop. Oxford, 1918. p. 15. 
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ey 
Sacramentary and as such was adopted at Rome. !° ye 


From what has been said, it will be clear that the term 
‘* Gregorian Sacramentary ’’ cannot be used as it stands 
without further definition. Here, it will be used to 
designate the Mass-book sent by Hadrian I to Charles 


the Great. Duchesne calls this, usefully, the ‘‘ Hadrian 
Sacramentary.”’ 


Whether Gregory the Great was the author of the 
Sacramentary that goes by his name has been called in 
question chiefly, it would appear, because no one early 
enough to count has said that he was responsible for it. 
Bede, in his account of St. Gregory, says nothing about 
it; nor does the Liber Pontificalis, that early collection of 
lives of the Popes. Yet the tradition in favour of the 
ascription is strong. Pope Hadrian himself, in the letter 
he sent to Charles along with the Mass-book, says that 
the Sacramentary was ‘“‘arranged long ago by our prede- 
cessor, the God-inspired Gregory.’’ Egbert of York 
(732-766), a disciple of Bede, goes so far as to say that 
St. Gregory sent the Mass-book to England with St. 
Augustine, while, half a century earlier, Aldhelm clearly 
attributes the book to St. Gregory when, in his ‘‘ Trac- 
tatus de laudibus virginitatis,’’ he discusses the place 


occupied by St. Agatha and St. Lucia in the Canon of 
the Mass.°® 


The MSS. of the Sacramentary are divided into three 
classes according as the two parts, the Roman and the 
Frankish, are kept distinct, partially fused, or wholly 
mingled. The most important MS., the Vatican Reginae 
337, comes from the same collection as the Gelasianum. 
In the ‘* Exultet ’’ appears the name of Hadrian and, on 
the strength of this, for many years the MS. was thought 
to have been written in the eighth century. It took Mr. 
Edmund Bishop just ten minutes, as he says himself, to 
show that the Hadrian mentioned was not Hadrian I 
(772-795) but Hadrian II (867-872) for the name had been 
written in over the erasure of the name of Pope Nicolaus 
I, his predecessor. At the earliest, then, the MS. belongs 
to the middle of the ninth century. 


Two important things are noteworthy about this 






® Cf. Bishop, op. cit., Essay V: ‘‘ The Roman Canon.”’ 
A, p. 104. 


Note 
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Sacramentary—the brevity and simplicity of the Roman 
portion in comparison with the Gelasianum, and the 
implications of the Preface which introduces the Gallican 
Supplement. For the three books of the Gelasianum we 
have a single book in the Gregorianum : the Saints days 
are now part of the Church’s year: the variants in 
Preface and Canon (numerous in the Gelasian book) are 
more or less those of the Roman Missal in use to-day. 
Most noteworthy of all and, it may be said, something of 
an enigma—the Sunday masses have not been included. 


As to the ‘‘ praefatiuncula,’”’ as it is called, which the 
compiler of the Supplement inserts between the Gregor- 
ian Mass-book and his own collection, it is clearly a 
document of the highest importance, and that not only 
on account of what it tells us openly but still more on 
account of what it implies. The writer tells us that he 
has placed his preface where it stands in order to mark 
off St. Gregory’s Mass-book from his own compilation. 
He has, too, put in a certain amount of critical work on 
the text of St. Gregory’s book, marking interpolated 
feasts with a “‘virgula’’ and emending the corruptions 
due to the carelessness of copyists. The Preface goes on: 

Sed quia sunt et alia quaedam quibus necessario sancta 
utitur ecclesia quae idem pater (that is, St. Gregory) ab 
aliis iam edita esse inspiciens, praetermisit, idcirco opere 
pretium duximus ea velut flores pratorum vernantes carpere 
et in unum congerere atque ... in hujus corpore codicis 
seorsum ponere ut in hoc opere cuncta inveniret lectoris 
industria quaecumque nostris temporibus necessaria esse 
perspex1imus. 

When it is remembered that the Supplement is three 
times the length of the Sacramentary sent by Pope 
Hadrian to Charles, it is evident that such an explana- 
tion, not to call it an apology, was not entirely out of 
place. Without asserting roundly that the Roman book 
was to be henceforth the official Mass-book of the 
Frankish Church, the author of the Preface suggests as 
much when, quite delicately, he hints that anyone who 
is pleased by the Supplement may use it or not as he 
likes, but that anyone who sets aside the Gregorian book 
does so at his peril. 

Si vero superflua vel non necessaria sibi illa iudicaverit, 
utatur tantum praefati patris opusculo quod minime 
respuere sine sui discrimine potest. 


? Cf. Wilson: The Gregorian Sacramentary, pp. xxi, xxii. 
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What is very much to our purpose is the fact that the 
compiler is really a compiler and not an originator. ‘‘ Ex 
multis ergo multa collegimus.’’? We may conclude there- 
fore that the Masses gathered together in the Supplement 
had been in use for many years before in the different 
Frankish churches. Many of these Masses had been 
drawn from the Gelasian Sacramentary—a further 
indication that this latter was a Mass-book of fairly 
long standing in the Frankish Church. 


Though the point has no direct bearing on the general 
discussion, for completeness’ sake a word or two may be 
added here about the identity of the man who compiled 
the Supplement and wrote the ‘“ praefatiuncula.’’ 
Everything points to Alcuin. In the Micrologus de 
Ecclesiasticis Observationibus,*® the work is attributed to 
him explicitly. The inventory of St. Riquier (831)° 
includes a ‘‘ Missalis Gregorianus et Gelasianus modernis 
temporibus ab Albino (that is, Alcuin) ordinatus.’’ Add 
to this external evidence the strongest possible presump- 
tion of Alcuin’s authorship and further doubt becomes 
unreasonable. Charles the Great’s right-hand man in all 
that belonged to that great cultural movement which the 
Emperor set on foot, formerly head of the important 
school at York, one of the few men at Charles’s Court 
with the requisite qualifications for the task and, finally, 
the man to whom Charles afterwards entrusted the work 
of providing an official version of the Scriptures, Alcuin 
immediately suggests himself as the most likely man for 
the work. 






































































































So much for the Roman Sacramentaries. Clearly, 
the solution of the main problem in the history of the 
Roman Missal now in use turns upon the relations, both 
liturgical and historical, which can be _ established 
between the Gelasian and the Gregorian Mass-books. 
What is known of the so-called Gallican Mass-books” sets 
those relations in a clearer light. The Gallican liturgy 
is extant in four fragmentary Mass-books of which the 
earliest is said to date from the fifth century. They are: 




































8 Probably the work of Bernold of Constance. 
9 Chronicon Centulense, d’Achery’s Spicilegium, vol. iv, p. 485. 


See The Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, J. M. 
Neile and G. H. Forbes. 1885. 
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the Missale Gothicum, the Missale Gallicanum vetus, the 
Missale Francorum and the Sacramentarium Gallicanum. 
With these may be classed the Mozarabic" or Spanish- 
Gothic Missal which represents a liturgy which is still 
in force in one chapel of the cathedral of Toledo. At 
once we find a point of some importance in the fact that 
just as the Roman Mass-books took up and assimilated 
Gallican features so these Frankish Mass-books were in a 
greater or lesser degree Romanized. Often’ enough 
prayers can be traced directly to a known Roman counter- 
part. Still, leaving on one side for the moment such 
obviously late borrowings, we may confine ourselves to 
the ground-work of the Gallican liturgy itself and ask: 


Whence did this liturgy spring? How and when did it 
establish itself in Gaul?” 


Did it come from the East? Thirty or forty years ago, 
the attractive view was put forward that the Gallican 
liturgy is Johannine in origin. The connecting link 
between East and West was, of course, the Church of 
Lyons. Pothinus, its first Bishop, came from Asia 
Minor. Jreneus, his successor, takes us straight back to 
Ephesus, to Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, and thus to 
St. John himself. Unhappily for this theory, the 
Gallican liturgy does not take us back quite so far as that. 
Its characteristics, according to both Duchesne and 
Probst,” are too late. Still, there is no reason why here 
and there in the Frankish Mass-books a Mass of the 
Church of Lyons should not have survived. There is, 
for instance, a Contestatio or Preface in the Missale 
Richenovensi which contains the following : 


sancti tui qui bestiam saeculi hujus concordia virtutum 
perseverante vicerunt . . . nullum de nobis Moysi canticum 
qui inter fluctus adhue istius saeculi volutamur. Nulla 
vox angelorum, nisi forte laudare nos possunt, qui adesse 
nobis possent, cum Filii tui dilectissimi corpus sacramus 
et sanguinem. . . .4 


1 Migne. P. L. Ixxxv. 


1266 Of, The Early Gallican Liturgy.” Dublin Review, 
October, 1893, and January 1894. By the Rev. H. Lucas, S.J. 
“The Roman and Early Gallican Liturgy.”” The Month, 
January, 1902. By the Rev. H. Lucas, S.J. 


13 Probst: Die Abendlindische Messe vom fiinften bis zum 
acten Jahrhundert. 1896. p. 269. 


14 Missale Richenovense....Missa. Va., p. 12. 
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The Missal belongs to the South of France; it is early; 
and the Preface seems to refer to such a violent persecu- 
tion as that which fell upon the Church of Lyons in the 
middle of the second century. 


If the Gallican liturgy did not come from the East in 
the second century, might it not have come thence in the 
fourth by way of Milan when that city was capital of the 
empire in the West? Duchesne thinks so though his 
view runs counter to a strong body of opinion and, it 
would appear, to the more obvious interpretation of facts. 
The opposite theory is that the Gallican Mass represents 
fundamentally an archaic type of the Roman Mass. The 
evidence for both views relieved of a mass of detail for 


which no place can be found here may be summarized 
thus :* 


The Gallican Mass-books agree with those of the 
Eastern Churches in the relative position of certain parts 
of the Mass and in the general significance of the prayers 
which correspond to the Canon of the Roman Mass. The 
diptychs or mementos for the living and the dead were 
read at the beginning of the Missa Fidelium, the Pax 
following immediately. As to the Canon, there is a 
short prayer or ‘‘ Post Sanctus’ between the Sanctus 
and the words of institution and another short prayer or 


Post Mysterium between the words of institution and the 
Pater Noster. 


The important points in which the Gallican agrees 
with the Roman against the Eastern liturgies are: 1. The 
variability of the liturgical prayers. In the Eastern 
liturgies, although there are many Masses, these Masses 
are fixed forms and not variable according to the 
requirements of the Church’s calendar. 2. The presence 
of a formula, immediately before the words of institution, 
commemorating the Passion. The Western Liturgies 
have all the Qui pridie quam pateretur whereas the 
corresponding formula in the Eastern Liturgy is the 
phrase In qua nocte tradebatur or an equivalent. 

Whatever the origin of the Frankish liturgy, its history 
seems to be one of continuous modification in a Roman 
direction. That is why it is difficult to think that the 
Gelasianum was copied as late as the end of the seventh 


% See Lucas: Month, January, 1902, for a clear and detailed 
discussion of the evidence. 
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century from a Roman document. The Gelasianum 
was probably domiciled in the Frankish Church a good 
deal earlier. For one thing already in the eight century, 
the Gelasianum was in use very widely throughout 
Charlemagne’s kingdom. That is evident from the 
frequency of its occurrence in the inventories of abbeys, 
libraries and country churches as widely apart as those 
of Cologne and Reichenau, on the Lake of Constance. 
Moreover, it was popular. That can be proved from 
the part it plays in Alcuin’s Supplement. Since there 
is no evidence of anything like a sudden flood of Roman 
Mass-books throughout the Frankish Kingdom at the 
turn of the seventh and eighth centuries, as it takes 
a fairly long time for such a widespread usage to 
establish itself, the introduction of the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary into Gaul must be thrown back into the sixth 
century. The suggestion that at the end of the seventh 
century there were two Mass-books in use in Rome, the 
Gregorian for the Pope and the Gelasian for the clergy, 
has not found favour with the historians of the liturgy.” 
If the Gregorian was a book for the Stations and for 
more solemn occasions and not the ordinary clergy 
Mass-book, why should Pope Hadrian have sent it to 
Charles as a regular Mass-book to be imposed throughout 
his kingdom? What is more, the Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary contains not only the Masses for solemn occasions, 
but also ‘‘ the subsidiary offices and prayers required 
for the pastoral ministry of an ordinary priest.’’” 


So much for the actual documents. At their best, 
discussions of this sort, however necessary in the interests 
of exact scholarship, touch but the outside of the subject. 
It is the inner implications of these documents that 
rescue them from the clutches of the specialist and 
restore them to the world of common feeling and human 
interest. The Roman and the Frankish Mass-books are 
typical of the peoples whose religious needs they served 
and the soul of the Frank and the Roman looks out from 
their pages. It is not merely fanciful to suppose that 
a nation will be most surely and unmistakeably itself 


16 Duchesne; op. cit., pp. 123, 123a, 123b. Bishop, op. cit., 
p. 45. 

Y Bishop: ‘On some early MSS. of the Gregorianum.” 
Liturgica Historica, TV, p. 63, Note 1. 
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In a poem which, for many, is nothing less than a pagan 
prophecy of the coming of Christ, the most religious, 
perhaps, of all the Roman poets wrote the line: ‘‘ magnus 
ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo,’’ and it is typical 
of what we commonly conceive to be the essentially 
Roman mentality. The greatest achievements of the 
Roman character in all its practical and severe simplicity, 
its administrative and legal legacy to the nations of the 
West, all this can be summed up in the words ‘‘ Magnus 
ordo.”’ It is not to be wondered at, then, that something 
of that spirit of sobriety and moderation should have 
affected the worship of even pagan Rome, so that Seneca 
could write : 

we compose ourselves on entering a temple, cast down our 
eyes at the sacrifice, draw to us our toga, and strive to 
express in all our demeanour the most perfect modesty. 


When we Strive to disengage from the liturgy what is 
essentially Roman, it is these qualities of simplicity and 
directness that are the first to emerge. 


As to the Franks, one hesitates to describe a given 
sentiment as specifically Frankish, for the term ‘‘ Frank”’ 
covers a multitude of races, still we may note as some- 
thing to our purpose the characteristic which Church 
historians find in these peoples as a whole—their love 
of outward show and ostentation, and that rich life of 
the senses which is said to characterize peoples not long 
rescued from barbarism. If this be true, then it is not 
just a coincidence that the romantic spirit should have 
first declared itself in medieval literature in that spirited 
avowal of Frankish patriotism and Christianity—the 
Song of Roland. Indeed, if such matters can be 
imprisoned in a formula, we shall not be far wrong if 
we see in the Roman contribution to the Liturgy 
everything which reveals the realist, and in the 
Frankish, everything which betrays the romanticist. 
The Roman—brief, business-like, matter-of-fact, almost, 
in his conduct of what he calls so typically ‘‘ haec 
sacrosancta commercia ’’; practical in his outlook; crisp 
and terse in his style. And the Frank—just the opposite 
of all these things, expansive, emotional, throwing over 
his worship of God a veil of mystery and poetry and 
symbolism.. That this latter description may not seem 
to be overdrawn, it is enough to note that in one of 


in its most unself-conscious moods, in its worship of God. 
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the Frankish Mass-books we are given a Mass written 
entirely in hexameters and, in the Contestatio or Preface 
of this Mass, Almighty God is referred to as ‘‘ regnator 
Olympi.’’”’ 

In an example already given, the differences in spirit 
which distinguish the Roman and the Frankish Liturgy 
have been briefly suggested. If we consider for a moment 
an extreme instance, these differences are too striking 
to be missed. 


First, the Preface for Pentecost in the Roman Missal : 


It is truly meet and right, just and salutary that we 
should always and in all places give thanks to Thee, O 
Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; Who ascending above all heavens and sitting at 
the right hand, poured forth the promised Holy Ghost this 
day upon the children of adoption. Wherefore with joy 
that knows no bounds the whole universe exults; the 
Powers, too, above and the Angelic Hosts together hymn 
Thy glory, saying evermore: Holy, Holy, Holy. 

Now, the final passage from the corresponding Preface 
in the Mozarabic Missal : 


O flame that in burning confers fruitfulness, whom every 
intellectual creature, vivified by it, confesses to be the Lord 
Omnipotent; participating in whose fire in more abundant 
measure the Cherubim and Seraphim, magnifying the quality 
of the Holiness Divine and the Omnipotence of the Trinity, 
never resting and never wearying in their office, amidst the 
song of choirs of the celestial host, of crying aloud with 
everlasting jubilation, adore and glorify, saying: Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” 


If the tone and temper of these prayers is seen to be 
different when the prayers are allowed to produce their 
effect successively, still more is this the case when 
Roman and Frankish elements are yoked together in 
one prayer. They jar and clash like the notes of 
a discord. The following is the purely Roman Collect 
of the First Mass for Christmas : 

Accepta tibi sit, Domine, quaesumus, hodiernae festivi- 
tatis oblatio: ut, tua gratia largiente, per haec sacrosancta 


commercia, in illius inveniamur forma, in quo tecum est 
nostra substantia. 


The inner artistic fitness of things demands that that 


18 Missale Richenov. Missa, VIII, Neale and Forbes. p. 21. 


1 Translation taken from The Genius of the Roman Rite. 
Edmund Bishop, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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prayer should end just exactly where it does : every word 
is in its right place: there are no loose ends and the 
phrasing of the rhythm is closed by the final cadence. 
In the Missale Gothicum (sew Gothico-Gallicanum), 
that prayer is taken up and, with an appended Frankish 
flourish, appears as the Collect for the Mass ‘‘ in Vigilia 
Natalis Domini ”’ : 

Grata tibi sit, Domini, quaesumus, hodiernae festivitatis 
oblatio: ut tua gratia largiente, per haec sacrosancta com- 
mercia in illius inveniamur forma, in quo tecum est nostra 
substantia. Spiritibus quoque carorum nostorum tribue, ut 
mortalibus segregati coetibus, litteris mereantur conscribi 
coelistibus. 

It does not require a ‘‘ quoque ’’ to tell us that here is 
not one prayer but two: the join shows. 


It is not our business to decide between the Roman 
and the Frankish liturgical spirit as to their fitness for 
Divine Worship, but in one final example we are able 
to see how the more exuberant Frankish conception of 
things might have to be toned down in the interests of 
liturgical proprietry. As it now stands in the Missal 
the magnificent Frankish Preface for the Blessing of the 
Candle on Holy Saturday touches lightly on the bee as 
the source of the wax and then moves on decorously 
to the ‘‘ O vere beata nox.’’ But it has dropped some- 
thing on the way. It has dropped the bee, viribus 
imbecilla, sed fortis ingenio, a model of all the virtues, 
a symbol, even of inscrutable mysteries. 

O vere beata et mirabilis apis, cujus nec sexum masculi 
violant, foetus non quassant, nec filii destruunt castitatem ! 
Sicut sancta concepit Virgo Maria, Virgo peperit, et Virgo 
permansit. 

Whether the true relations of the documents to one 
another will ever be finally unravelled, whether personal 
taste and temperament lean towards the Roman or the 
Frankish conception of the liturgy, the history of the 
Roman Missal in the Frankish Church provides us with 
one more proof of the broad Catholicity of that Church 
which alone can draw what is best from all nations and 
peoples and combine in one great act of worship the sense 
of the Roman and the sensibility of the Frank. 











A HOMILY AND ITS MAKING 


By THE VERY Rev. Epwin Bonney, 
Vice-President of Ushaw College. 


HE word ‘‘ Homily ’’ to-day is decidedly indefinite 
in meaning. To the layman, it is equivalent to 
his equally all-embracing ‘‘ sermon ’’ or more 
colloquially to a tedious moralizing. ‘‘I read 

him a good homily,’’ the father says of his lecture to 
his boy. To the priest the Breviary has given it a 
somewhat vague connection with the Gospels of the 
Liturgical year and the great Fathers of the Church, 
but, beyond that, little more definiteness than the general 
notion of the layman: in fact, the adjective derived from 
it—‘* homiletic ’’—and the noun springing from that— 
‘“ homiletics ’’-—are both regularly used in the sense of 
‘‘ the art or science of preaching.’’ 


The main idea of the word in the earliest Christian 
usage seems to have been that of familiarity—of a talk, 
a conversation about the things of God—much the same 
as the ancient meaning of the Latin sermo. To this was 
also linked that of Scriptural exegesis—not exegesis in 
its formal and detailed sense, but an explanation that 
lent itself to exhortation and persuasion. At all events 
this is the form in which we find it at the end of the 
second century when Origen gives us our first extant 
collection of homilies. From that time right up to the 
sixteenth century the form remains practically the same 
and is the favourite method of preaching. Of course, 
the sermon centred round a theme also exists, but even 
in this it is surprising how far the homily idea of 
building on the word of Scripture still holds, and how 
large a part in fact the actual words of Scripture play 
in all pre-Reformation preaching. 


Preaching, like every other art and science was 
revolutionized by the Renaissance. Like every other 
revolt, that movement displayed a tendency to break 
with the present and go back to the past. Everything 
classical became a craze; everything that we know as 


medisval was out of date. The result was a marvellous 
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amount of intellectual activity and strife, that produced 
wonderful, if not always desirable results. But in the 
strife many things suffered, most of all the delicacies 
of mind and imagination that must have peace and quiet 
for their growth, and some of them have never recovered 
to the present day. Scholastic Philosophy was only 
revived last century : hymnody, which reached its zenith 
in the thirteenth century, was simply killed, and is a 
dead art to-day, as anyone may see who compares the 
classical enormities of the Breviary with the old hymns 
in the appendix to the Gradual. And preaching too was 
killed, stifled under a mass of artificialities from which 
it has scarcely recovered. The craze for the coldness 
and stateliness of classical models put out of fashion the 
dramatic energy of mediwval preaching: the terseness 
of the Scholastic syllogism, that underlay every sermon, 
degenerated into the diffuse and rambling discourses 
that were the result of the new, so-called ‘‘ untrammelled’”’ 
philosophy : even Catholic doctrine and morality had to 
find sanction in Pagan models, and Scripture gave way 
to Homer and Virgil. 






























































What a revolution in preaching this last tendency 
meant could only be realized by detailed quotations from 
the sermons of the Middle Ages. It is enough to say 
that the relative proportions of Scripture quotation in 
a medieval and a modern sermon must be at least ten 
toone. Nor is this all. The whole tissue of the language, 
warp and weft, is Scriptural; phrase after phrase, 
allusion after allusion, could only be made and could 
only be understood by a preacher and an audience that 
lived in an atmosphere of the Bible. A comparison of 
the tone and phrasing of the Imitation of Christ with 
any modern spiritual writing, or even with Challoner’s 
Meditations, is perhaps the easiest means at hand for 
appreciating these differences; but one short quotation 
from a mediwval sermon may be interesting. It is from 
a sermon on the Epiphany by St. Peter Damian, Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, during the eleventh century. Excluding 
connectives, there are only fifteen words in the passage 
which are not directly taken from the Bible, and though 
the result is something of a tour de force, yet it is a very 
clear indication of the tendency we are describing. 


When Thy Almighty Word had not yet leaped down from 
heaven from the royal throne, whilst night was in the midst 
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of her course, and the people walked in darkness, for they 
loved darkness rather than light, the wicked walked round 
about, pursuing error every way, and went their ways, one 
to his farm and another to his merchandise, and their foolish 
hearts were darkened because their backs were always bent 
down to the work of their own hands. Our fathers of old 
were all under the cloud because they saw visions by night 
and could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance, for the veil was upon their heart— 
dark waters in the clouds of the air. But the night is passed, 
the day is at hand, and a light has shined in the prison, 
a& light has risen up in the darkness; the Orient from on 
high hath visited us, the Bright and Morning Star, which 
knows no setting, hath risen upon us; the True Light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world, shone 
in the darkness, and yet the darkness did not comprehend it. 


That is the atmosphere in which the Homily was born 
and lived. And that too indicates its first merit. Above 
all it is Scriptural: whatever else it does, professedly 
and of set purpose it proclaims the Word of God, it 
explains the Book of His message to men. That is a 
merit which cannot be ignored to-day, when every Pope 
for the last fifty years has felt it necessary to issue an 
instruction on the defects of the present-day preaching 
and has emphasized the neglect of Scripture as the chief 


of these. ‘* What is worse, there is frequently wanting 
in modern sermons that sacred character, that inspiration 
of Christian piety, that unction of the Holy Spirit by 
reason of which the preacher of the Gospel should always 
be able to say: ‘ My preaching was not in the  psagenr on 


words of human wisdom, but in the showing of the spirit 
and. power!’ Those preachers, on the other hand, rely 
almost exclusively on the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, and make little or no account of the Word of 
God, the holy Scripture, which ought to be the chief 
source of sacred eloquence.” 


As a supplement to this very definite pronouncement 
of Leo XIII, repeated by all his successors, and by way 
of exhortation, we take three short quotations from 
authorities of very different periods. It is St. Augustine 
who says that a preacher’s success may be estimated 
precisely from his degree of Scriptural knowledge, 
‘“‘Sapienter dicit tanto magis vel minus quanto in 
scripturis sacris magis minusve profecit.’’ Bishop 
Hedley next—‘‘ By neglecting the text of Holy Scripture 
we go a long way towards making theology a dry, 
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technical and legal code instead of a winning, glowing 
and many-sided, personal revelation of God our Father.”’ 
Finally, M. Emery, the saintly superior of Saint Sulpice 
during the French Revolution, writing to a priest in 
prison, deprived of all means of study: ‘‘ If it so be 
that you are without books, still you m always the 
Bible. Read that carefully from end to end. Perhaps 
you have never done so before, so seize this opportunity 
that God now offers you.’’ Every preacher should fill 
himself with the Bible, and fill his sermons with it too, 
and so let his words attain that incomparable grandeur 
which made the hearers of the Divine ‘Teacher exclaim : 
‘“* Never did man speak like this.”’ 


The second note of the Homily—its familiarity—states 
the second of its merits. It is not a formal sermon, 
complete with exordium, divisions and peroration. In 
its simplest and most characteristic and earliest form, 
it follows the course of a passage, phrase by phrase, verse 
after verse, and draws from each the lesson most suited 
to its meaning and to the needs of the occasion and 
audience. In this form it requires less mental effort on 
the part of both preacher and audience. The audience 
has the passage before its mind to concentrate its attention 
and serve as a synopsis. The preacher does not need 
to elaborate a plan, nor burden his memory with its 
heads; these are already written out for him in the text. 
His work lies in working out a brief, yet clear, explanation 
of each section of the passage, and in devising or 
gathering illustrations, reflections and exhortations that 
shall at once flow naturally from the text and fit the 
hearers. 


Text books are accustomed to proclaim economy of 
time in preparation as one of the advantages of this 
‘““ simple ”’ or “‘ lesser ’’ homily; the writer can only state 
that in practice he personally finds the saving negligible. 
The labour involved in a conscientious effort to avoid 
triteness and mere platitude, and the verbal ingenuity 
required to preserve at least a semblance of connection 
between the various fragmentary lessons, mean prac- 
tically the same time as a more elaborate but more 
coherent discourse. It is possible to ignore these things, 
but the result almost inevitably will be to justify the 
popular idea of the homily as unending and wearisome. 


But the form is capable of better things than that, 
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and it may be interesting to see what our own Venerable 
Bede made of it in a sermon for the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, which, it will be remembered, was the patronal 
feast of his monastery at Jarrow. We can only give a 
brief synopsis, for the whole sermon covers some 2,000 
words. The passage is from Matthew xvi. 13-19. 


If we wish to understand how we should believe in Christ, 
what can be clearer than Peter’s words: ‘‘ Thow art Christ, 
the Son of the living God ”’? If we wish to hear the reward 
of such faith, what can be more definite than Our Lord’s 
promise about the Church to be built on Peter: ‘‘ The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it ’’? But all in due order. 
Jesus first asks His disciples ““ Whom do men say that the 
Son of Man is?’”? He knew well enough, but He wished 
to reward a confession of faith. And He calls Himself the 
Son of Man for most men style Him that, for they do not 
know the secret of His Divinity. Those who recognize it 
are super-men and so when His disciples have given various 
answers to the question He asks: “‘ Whom do YOU say that 
! am?” So He separates them from the crowd and marks 
them out as sons of the Most High. “ Then Simon Peter 
answered and said ‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ ”’ The living God—no dead idol! And your love will 
notice how Our Lord’s title for Himself differs from the 
title that the disciple uses: the Master’s humility, the 
disciple’s pride in his Lord. And we, too, if we recognize 
beneath the sign of the flesh by which we were redeemed, 
the power of the Godhead by which we were created, then 
with Peter we may expect the reward. For hear what 
follows. Blessed are thou, Simon Bar-Jona. ‘‘ Son of the 
dove,’”’ He calls him—that is the meaning of Jona—for only 
to one upon whom the Dove, the Holy Ghost, has descended 
are these Divine truths revealed. ‘‘ Flesh and blood have 
not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
Yes! the will and action of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost are the same. See the simple proof 
“God sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts ’’—the 
Father. ‘‘ When the Paraclete comes whom I will send 
you ”’—the Son! The Spirit breathes where He wills—the 
Holy Ghost. And Peter’s reward? “J say to thee that 
thou art Peter ”’—a rock for the strength of thy faith, the 
sureness of thy confession. For the Rock is Christ, and 
only on one who knows and loves and confesses Christ can 
the Church of Christ be built. ‘‘ The gates of hell ’’—the 
false teaching that is the surest way to hell—‘ shall not 
prevail against it.”? Christ’s Church is not built on sand 
but on rock. “And I will give thee the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.”? Here is the reward which He at once explains 
in detail. ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall 
be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” To all the 
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Apostles later was given the power of binding and loosing, 
but because of Peter’s faith to him is given this special 
grant of the power, that all over the earth the faithful may 
understand that whoever cut themselves away from the unity 
of faith—from Peter’s fellowship—cannot be loosed from the 
bonds of sin or enter the gates of heaven. If we strive 
in our measure to follow the example of Blessed Peter, to 
us too will belong the name of Simon, of him who obeys; 
of Bar-Jona, the ‘‘ son of the Dove’’ in whom the Spirit 
of God rejoices; and on the rock of our faith will stand 
the building of our virtues, that no fire of sorrow shall 
burn nor tempest of temptation shake; and strengthened by 
tribulation, we shall gain the crown of life. 


One cannot but admire the fertility of the imagination 
which draws out so many lessons from the words of the 
passage and yet is able to keep throughout a thread of 
continuity. Still the form has the defect of its merits; 
it does tend to become trite, it is apt to be incoherent : 
and so other forms of the homily have been developed, 
which are less liable to criticism on these heads. 


An explanation may be given of the whole passage 
to be treated—always briefly, of course—and this may be 
used as an introduction to a more or less logical and 
coherent exhortation which takes its contents from the 
general trend of the moral lessons to be gathered from 
the whole explanation. In this way while keeping to 
the homily idea of Scriptural explanation, we obtain 
something of the unity of the ‘‘ theme” sermon. The 
exhortation too becomes more effective by being less 
scattered and its greater length allows it to use methods 
of persuasion that are impossible in a few phrases or 
sentences. Nor is it necessary that the whole of a passage 
should be explained. Three or four verses may be 
selected and expounded and the moral lesson from these 
used as an explanation. 


St. John Chrysostom uses this form extensively: he 
divides, for instance, the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus over five days—successive days it would seem. 
In the first homily he sets out the condition on earth of 
the two—the luxury of the Rich, the deprivations of the 
Poor—and draws from them the lesson that happiness 
even here does not depend on having much. The second 
contrasts the condition of the two in the next world—the 
Rich in torment, the Poor in Abraham’s bosom. The 
famous passage in this sermon that rises from the words 
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‘* and was buried in hell ’’ is sufficient to show St. John’s 
method of exhortation. 


Now you can see what gold is really worth! From all 
that crowd of servants he goes alone: of all that abundance 
he can take nothing with him. Truly “all flesh is grass 
and all the glory thereof as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of the Lord abideth 
for ever.’ And so the Rich Man becomes the suppliant 
of the Poor Man, of him who once lay at his gate, while 
the dogs licked his sores. Everybody can now see who was 
really rich and who was really poor. Both have come to 
the palace of truth; the play is over, the paint is removed. 
At midday in the theatre, the actors enter in paint and 
powder, and play an old story and talk of old times. A 
fool plays the sage, the king’s part is taken by a beggar, 
the only diploma of a doctor is the cosfume he wears; the 
servant is a master, the philosopher cannot read a line: 
none of them are themselves, each is a parody of someone 
else. While the play lasts and the audience enjoy themselves, 
the pretence remains; but when evening comes and all go 
home, then the paint comes off. The king is now a cobbler, 
the slave is free again. Within is pretence; without, reality : 
evening comes; the play is over and the truth is evident. 
So too in life and in life’s ending. All is but a play: rich 
and poor, prince and subject play their part, till the day 
sinks and that awful night approaches; till the doors are 
opened and the costumes cast aside; till each man and his 
works come to judgment—not each man and his riches; not 
each and his position or his power or his honours—but each 
and his works alone, be he prince or pauper, man or woman. 


If the reader will turn to the Homiletic Section of the 
CierGy Review for May, he will find in the Sermon Notes 
for the Epistle of the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost— 
Romans vi.—another good example of the saint’s method. 
The last three paragraphs of those notes have been 
abridged from his tenth homily on the Epistle. The 
notes for the epistle of the Fourth Sunday on “‘ The Glory 
that is to Come,’’ those on the Gospel for the same 
Sunday ‘‘The Call of God,”’ as well as those for the Gospel 
of the Sixth Sunday ‘‘ God’s Care of us,’’ are all more 
or less on the same lines of composition. 


For both the Epistle and Gospel of the Third Sunday 
and also those of the Fifth Sunday still another method 
is used, often called the Free or Rhetorical Homily. The 
passage is treated as a whole. From it a theme is taken, 
that is, a strictly limited aspect of the subject of the 
passage. This is mapped out and planned, as in the 
usual ‘‘ theme ’”’ sermon. There is room too for Intro- 
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duction and Peroration, and entire freedom both in 
the material chosen and in the order followed. But 
throughout these processes the passage is kept in mind 
both to guide the choice and to limit the application; 
and constant reference is made to it both by quotation 
and allusion. St. Augustine’s Homily on the Parable 
of the Vineyard (Matt. xx.) is a good example of this 
type of Homily. We must omit the introduction and 
the peroration, and be contented with the main thoughts 
of the development section, for the homily stretches to 


over 5,000 words—over three-quarters of an hour in 
delivery. 


But when he comes to pay them, all receive the same. 
We are all equal in our reward, the first as the last and 
the last as the first; for that penny is life eternal, and 
in heaven we shall all be equal. The saints differ in merit; 
some shine more gloriously than others, but in this gift 
of eternal life all are the same. There is no difference of 
length, for to all it is everlasting: it has no end for me 
or for you. 

Some too may be called at the first hour who are born 
Catholics; they who are converted in boyhood at the third 
hour, the youth at the sixth, the mature at the ninth and 
the aged at the eleventh, yet all are to receive the same 
penny of eternal life. 


Let no one dare to delay his work in the vineyard because, 
forsooth, he is certain of his penny whenever he begins. 
Should those who are called at the sixth hour, in the heat 
of the day, the full flush of manhood, say: ‘‘ Wait! Why 
should we do all this extra labour? We will come at the 
eleventh hour when we are old, and will still receive the 
same.’?’ But the answer comes: ‘‘ You know not whether 
you will see old age. You are called at the sixth hour! 
Come! The Householder has promised you your penny if 
you begin even at the eleventh hour, but He has not promised 
that you shall live even to the seventh. 


Perhaps, you say, the Householder does not call me. Why, 
then, am I talking to you? Am not I a servant of His 
Household, sent out to hire labourers? Then why are you 
standing here all the day idle? Your hour has come; haste 
for your penny! Delay not to be converted to the Lord, 
defer it not from day to day, for ‘‘ His wrath shall come 
on a sudden and in the time of vengeance He will destroy 
thee.’”? Do not put it off, do not shut what is opened to 
you. The Householder has come forth, the gate of the 
Vineyard is open, why do you delay? If you had been 
knocking for ever so long a time you ought to be glad that 
at last He has opened; you have not knocked, yet He has 
opened. And yet you remain outside! DO NOT DELAY! 
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The basis of all these forms of the Homily is, in some 
way or other, an explanation of Scripture. It may not, 
therefore, be out of place to venture a few practical hints 
on the treatment of Scripture in preaching, hints which 
more than one generation of students seem to have found 
useful and which may at all events offer suggestions to 
their older and more experienced brothers. 


I. Every effort should be made to increase a general 
knowledge of Scripture. St. Augustine’s ideal for the 
preacher is a very high one. ‘‘ Totas legerit notasque 
habuit, etsi non in intellectu tamen lectione.’’ The secret 
is regular reading. Five minutes a day is thirty hours 


a year, and one can cover a good deal of the Bible in 
that time. 


II. Much should be known by heart. Much probably 
is: but perhaps more often in Latin than in English; 
and a knowledge of the Latin text is apt to increase the 
tendency of all theological students to talk in a tongue 
‘“‘ not understanded of the people.’’ ‘‘ He talks Latin in 
English,’’ was a witty woman’s remark about a famous 
preacher. The aim should be to get into an atmosphere 
of Scripture, not so much for the sake of being able to 
quote long passages, as to let the manner of writing, 
the phrasing and the expressions, in fact the whole style, 
become permeated with the spirit of Scripture. 


III. Still, quotations are a most important part of the 
preacher’s equipment; and we should have very definite 
ideas of the best way of using them. 


(a) Use direct quotations sparingly. Don’t let them 
be too numerous or too long. Above all don’t drag in 
texts merely for the sake of having a Scriptural sermon, 
or, worse, to fill up space. 


(b) Don’t give chapter and verse for them, unless the 
argument demands this, which is most exceptional. 
Generally speaking, don’t introduce them by trite 
expressions; ‘‘ as Scripture says,’’ ‘‘ as we read in the 
Gospel,’’ ‘‘ according to St. Paul.’”’ Try to find some 
more artistic way of introduction. 

(c) In the argument of a sermon—the thought which 
underlies it, use Scripture only in its original sense, with 
the interpretation put upon it by tradition. For the 
purpose of persuading people to what is generally an 
unpalatable truth, figurative and mystical meanings are 
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useless: they have no more force than the personal 
authority of their interpreter. Ifa passage needs twisting 
and torturing to get it to fit your argument, better omit 
it and try something else. And for the same reason do 
not exaggerate the force of a text and make it mean 
more than it really does. These statements are particular 
applications of the principles of argument, and _ their 


neglect is not seldom a cause of unreal and unconvincing 
sermons. 


(d) Still the use of the derived mystical and spiritual 
sense for other purposes than proof is not only a legiti- 
mate, but a powerful weapon for the preacher. Every 
great master of the homily has used it from Origen to 
Newman; some of them indeed to an extent that is 
repugnant to modern taste. St. Augustine’s juggling 
with numbers; his explanation of the age of the lame 
man as thirty-eight, from the range of mystic meaning 
of forty minus two; his ‘‘non mendacium sed mysterium’’ 
of Jacob’s deceit of his father, trouble far more people 
than they edify as they turn up in the Lessons each 
Lent. But excessive ingenuity in contriving far-fetched 
and even childish applications of Scriptural words and 
phrases is one of the surest ways of making them 
ineffective to-day. Of course, there are literally hundreds 
of mystical meanings that are now consecrated by time 
and tradition. No one would wish to lose the application 
of ‘‘ Mary hath chosen the better part ’’ to Our Lady, 
or the tears of the widow of Naim to those of St. Monica, 
or the praises of Wisdom to the ‘‘ Sedes Sapientiae.”’ 
These are the Holy Ghost’s own metaphors, and sermons 
which use them with restraint and common sense have 
a sweetness and freshness that is very attractive. 


IV. It may be useful to suggest various methods of 
manipulating, of enlarging and expanding passages of 
Scripture. Any of the following methods might be used : 


(a) By giving the various meanings which the Church 
or the Fathers employ. 
(b) By expanding each word. Take for instance ‘‘ God 


so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son,’’ 


and see how much matter you can get from explaining 
each word. 


(c) By comparing similar texts or passages. But be 
careful that your new texts explain different aspects of 
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the original and are not merely a repetition of it in 
different words. 


Take the text ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the narrow gate.”’ 
You will get at the various heads which these words cover 
by comparing them with 

i. ‘ No one is crowned except he strive lawfully.’’ 

ii. ‘‘ If any man come to me and hate not his father, etc.’’ 
iii. ‘‘ If thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out.’’ 

iv. ‘‘ He that doth not take up his cross daily.” 

v. ‘* Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.”’ 
vi. ‘‘ He that perseveres to the end, he shall be saved.”’ 


(d) By comparing passages which express the opposite 
truth. See this short passage from St. Bernard— 

Once we have come to the sweet Heart of Jesus, our own 
hearts cry: “‘ It is good for us to be here.” Let us not 
suffer ourselves easily to be separated from Him of whom 
it is said: “‘ Those who depart from Me shall be written in 
the earth.” But what of those who come to Thee? Thy 
own words tell us: “ Rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven ” is Thy saying to those who approach Thee. We 
approach then, glad and happy when we think of Thy heart. 


(e) By enlarging on the facts or personages that make 
up the circumstances of the passages. 

‘‘ He gave His Angels charge over thee.”’ 

t Tt is a very wonderful and very loving condescension. 
Who has given this charge? Whose are those Angels: to 
whose commands do they listen? It is the Great King of 
all that has sent thee messengers: and they are of His 
own court, the highest and the happiest, the nearest to 
Himself, the intimates of His household. And who art thou? 
What is man that Thou are mindful of him? As if he were 
anything but corruption, a worm. And yet what do you 
think of His command? That His Angels keep thee! What 
reverence, what devotion, what confidence should that word 
bring thee ”’ (S. Bernard. In Ps. 90). 


(f) By explaining the reasons of the passage. These 
may very suitably be taken from other passages. 
‘¢ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.”’ 
For :—“ He first loved us.”’ 
‘“‘Ts He not thy father?”’ 


‘* Delight in the Lord and He will give thee the 
desire of thy heart.’’ 


‘‘ Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 
(g) By applying the passage to different classes of men : 
to various events or opinions. 
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Ask the different kinds of men ‘‘ Which of you can 
dwell with everlasting burnings?’’ You the sybarite, the 
pampered, the delicate lady: you the drunkard, the 
glutton, the unchaste who love your bodies: you who 
know what pain is and are now suffering, etc. 


Or with St. Leo :— 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things to myself. The cross has a wonderful power, an 
unspeakable glory; it is the judgment seat of the Lord, the 
sentence He passes on the world. Thou didst draw all 
things, Lord, to Thyself. When Thy hands were stretched 
forth all day long to a people who would not believe Thee, 
the whole world felt the obligation of confessing Thy glory. 
iivery element burst forth in execration of the Jewish 
treachery. The lights of heaven were darkened and day was 
changed to night; the earth rocked, every creature refused 
its aid to the criminals. ‘‘ Thou didst draw all things to 
Thyself.”’ The veil of the temple was rent and the holy 
things departed from the priests who were not worthy of 
them. All thou didst draw to Thyself, even the coverings 
that hid the Temple mysteries, and in all the earth each 
nation now shares the unveiled fullness of Thy Sacraments. 


V. Use indirect quotations as freely as your inclin- 
ations permit you. Some people feel a greater attraction 
than others to this style of composition, but after the 
recent decrees, everyone must feel bound to cultivate it 
to the utmost of his powers. It may be done in several 
ways, any or all of which may be used together. 


(1) The actual words of Scripture may be woven into 
the texture of your composition without any indication 
that they are a quotation. 


(2) The actual words may be paraphrased and used in 
the same way. 


(3) Allusions to facts and incidents and passages in 
both the Old and the New Testaments, and in either 
their original or figurative meanings, cannot be used too 
frequently, as long as this is done with due regard to 
principles of taste and composition. 


Examples of the indirect quotation may be found 
anywhere in the Fathers. St. Peter Damian as we have 
seen is a master of the art of dove-tailing Scriptural 
phrases together. Among modern English preachers 
Newman is equally pre-eminent; and one passage at 
least, from his ‘‘ Shepherd of Souls ’’ must be quoted. 
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He is our Shepherd and the sheep know His voice. If 
we are His sheep, we shall hear it, recognise it, and obey 
it. Let us beware of not following when He goes before. 
‘‘ He goes before and the sheep follow Him for they know 
His voice.’? Let us beware of receiving His grace in vain. 
When God called Samuel, he answered ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.’? When Christ called St. Paul he was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision. It is not always 
easy to know His voice. St. John knew it and said: ‘ It 
is the Lord ”’ before St. Peter. But whatever difficulty there 
be in knowing when Christ calls and whither, yet at least 
let us look out for His call. Let us not be content with 
ourselves; let us not make our hearts our home, or this 
world our home or our friends our home: let us look out 
for a better country, that is an heavenly. 


‘¢ Blessed are they who give the flower of their days, and 
their strength of soul and body to Him: blessed are they 
who resolve—come good, come evil, come sunshine, come 
tempest, come honour, come dishonour—that He shall be 
their Lord and Master, their King and God. They will come 
to a perfect end and to peace at the last.”’ 


VI. Finally, no preacher who wishes to make any 
adequate use of Scripture, can afford to be out of reach 
of a Commentary and a Concordance. Of course, the 
ideal would be to have such a knowledge of the Bible 
that commentaries and concordances would be merely 
hindrances. But, as things are, they are a very necessary 
evil. Some will be lucky enough to be within reach of 
a reference library; for the others, since no writer or 
publisher has yet found courage enough to venture on 
a Concordance to the Douay Bible, they will have to 
fall back on one of the editions of Cruden’s Concordance 
to the Authorized Version, which may be obtained for 
a few shillings. There are two Catholic books of the 
Concordance type, but with full quotations of passages 
under the headings they illustrate-—Father Kenelm 
Vaughan’s Divine Armoury of the Scriptures, and 


Father William’s Textual Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Commentaries are a much more difficult question. The 
price of a full and adequate commentary is prohibitive; 
even the books which cover sections only are by no means 
cheap. Altogether the most practical solution seems to 
be a life of Christ—Fouard, Meschler, Goodier—and a 
Gospel commentary like Ryan’s Gospels for Sundays and 
Festivals. Anyhow a Bible and a Concordance, and 
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goodwill and pains can do much towards attaining the 
ideal which every preacher should hold up before himself, 
of making the actual words into which the Holy Ghost 
breathed the inspiration of His message to men, his one 
source of eloquence in his efforts to proclaim that message 
to the world. 





SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY 
III. LACUNAE IN CATHOLIC AFTER-CARE. 


By THE Rev. Francis Day, B.A. 


EK have a good deal of sympathy with the 
correspondent of a Catholic periodical who 
signed himself ‘‘ Sick of hearing about the 
leakage.’’ For while the lapse of a Catholic 

into practical indifference is a thing to be deplored, 
especially for the sake of the lapsed one himself, yet this 
is no new thing; and we hazard a guess that the propor- 
tion of those indifferent has been much the same in every 
age, even if the expression of their interior attitude was 
formerly somewhat restrained by that same human 
respect that is one cause of the breakdown of their 
Catholic life to-day. 


But the readers of THe CLerGy Review have all been 
trained to respect the Distinguo of the philosophical 
disputant; and we are moved to point out that there are 
more kinds of leakage than one. The leakage that 
should be on our conscience is that which occurs in the 
ranks of our boys and girls—especially the former—in the 
year or so after leaving school. It should be on our 
conscience, because, at their tender age, it cannot be 
fully saddled upon theirs; and also because we have not 
yet coped with it, to anything like the full extent of our 
power. 


A word as to the facts, and here, unfortunately, we are 
compelled to be rather vague. So far as we know, there 
has been no systematic attempt to compute the extent of 
the boy and girl leakage, such as has been made, for 
example, in Belgium, where it has resulted in the magni- 
ficent movement of the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne. 
But a situation is none the less real because its extent has 
not been scientifically appraised; and the main facts 
themselves are well known and beyond dispute. The 
parish priest of a.large church was some time ago lament- 
ing in our presence the extent to which the top class in 
his school tended to disappear from view once school 


days were at an end; and our teachers and social workers 
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will support the clergy as to the existence of the evil to 
which we refer. Many will have heard of the boy who 
upon being reminded that he had not been seen lately at 
Mass, replied: ‘‘ I’ve left school, Father.’’ Sometimes 
some of the lapsed ones are only heard of again in 
connection with a police-court case, and while there are 
several factors, some of them out of our immediate 
control, which account for the rather high proportion of 
Catholics in what we may call the Borstal population of 
the country, this phenomenon will be found to be not 
un-related to the facts indicated above. 





If it be asked what are the causes of this sad state of 
affairs, we should be inclined to put first the unsatis- 
factory nature of many of the children’s homes. There 
is no need to dwell on this undisputed fact; the 
important point is that there does not seem to be enough 
done to neutralize, if possible, its effects. And here is 
our first would-be constructive point. In the Belgian 
system to which we have referred, an organized attempt 
is made to get into close touch with the dispositions, 
circumstances, and immediate prospects of the children 
in the ‘‘ top’’ class of the local school. This might 
surely be done with us, under the supervision of the 
clergy, with the help of teachers—all too willing, in many 
cases—brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, and officers and 
senior members of any boys’ organizations that we may 
possess. The object would be to see that the boy—or 
girl'—-does not disappear from view; so far as possible to 
help him to find suitable employment; and to try to 
secure him for the guild of the Blessed Sacrament and 
for any suitable social organization that there might be, 
so that he might step into these naturally and almost 
automatically when the moment came. We are aware 
that much splendid work is done by organizations of this 
kind when once the boy has left school. Our point 
remains that not enough is made of the possibilities of 
that last year of school life. In our public and second- 
ary schools the Old Boys’ Association does much excellent 
work, and the lads of the highest form are to some 
extent associated with it. One or two conspicuously 
successful attempts have been made to form organizations 


1 As always, in this paper, unless otherwise stated. 
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on the same lines in connection with the elementary 
school, and much more might well be done on these lines. 


Another problem which is perhaps not adequately 
faced is, to use a foreign word, that of déplacement, i.e., 
the removal of a lad to another place for purposes of 
work. The cases that come under this head fall into two 
classes demanding treatment of very different kinds. 
The first of these is where the ‘‘ job ’’ is already found, 
and the real difficulty is that of discovering suitable 
lodgings for the young man when he goes to it, and also 
of securing tactful and gentle supervision, especially if it 
is the first time that the boy has left home. For this last 
purpose the ordinary system of parochial inter-co- 
operation will suffice if more systematically worked and 
especially-—-our own guilty conscience enables us to say 
it—if the prevailing inertia in the writing of letters can 
be overcome. But there is space for greater organization 
in the matter of finding rooms for these young strangers, 
and for this purpose the same kind of helpers as those 
referred to above might be called into play. Further, in 
London and the larger towns there would seem to be a 
great need for the multiplication of homes for Catholic 
working boys where no condition but that of need and 
willingness to work would be imposed. Such homes 
would probably receive some support from the civil 
authorities, and Catholic charity should do the rest. 


The situation is different—and still more poignant— 
in the case of those young people who find themselves in 
London or other big cities without any occupation at all. 
Let it be at once admitted that this phenomenon is on a 
much smaller scale to-day than in the time of the 
Victorian pioneers in rescue work, Catholic and Protest- 
ant alike. The ragged crossing-sweeper is no more seen; 
and Dr. Barnardo, if he were yet alive, would no longer 
be able to drag into the light seventy-three urchins from 
under a tarpaulin in Billingsgate. But let there be no 
mistake that there is a definite need of a small home for 
temporarily destitute lads (we speak of girls in this con- 
nection later on); a home easy of access where no 
Catholic boy would ever be refused and from whence, if 
necessary, he could be brought within reach of more 
permanent provision. It is a grave lacuna in our net- 
work of organizations that nothing of this precise kind 
exists. We are, of course, aware of the splendid work done 
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by our Rescue Homes both north and south of the Thames; 
but these are necessarily chiefly for the benefit of lads 
who come from the schools working in connection with 
the societies under whom these homes exist. Practically 
they do not touch the need of which we are speaking now 
—a heed, we repeat, limited in extent and temporary in 
character, in the individual case, but very real indeed. 
The alternative to our meeting it is not that our lads 
will starve, as they might have fifty years ago, but that 


they will come under the care of organizations alien to 
our Faith. 


We may add that girls are better provided for in this 
respect, as there are, we understand, certain convents 
ready to take them in. The need arises, in their case, 
frequently when, for some reason, good or bad, they have 
run away from service or from their own homes. 


















































We have confined ourselves, in this short paper, 
mainly to the normal Catholic working boy, but there are 
naturally specialized types, such as Juvenile delin- 
quents, for whom particular provision has to be made. 
Fortunately, in London and the greater towns, this work 
is adequately organized and faithfully carried out; the 
exception being that at present our Catholic Probation 
Officers are not recognized as having any right of entry 
to the Juvenile Courts. In the country these things need 
watching, and priests, and laymen of standing, not 
infrequently keep themselves informed as to Catholics 
who happen to come before the local courts. More needs 
to be done in this direction; the important thing being 
to secure that, if a young person is bound over he shall 
be allowed to come under Catholic infiuence, more or 
less definitely, according to his particular need. This is, 
of course, specially important where there is any question 
of his being sent to an institution or home. 


A word may be said on behalf of the adult ex- 
prisoner. We understand that a forward movement is 
being made to extend the work of the main Catholic 
organization for assisting such cases as his. This cer- 
tainly calls for support in the interests of Christian 
charity, and, to some extent, of the influence and good 
name of the Church. Such support might well take the 
form of offers of employment—surely the greatest need in 
this kind of ‘‘ after-care.”’ 
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These comments and suggestions are made, we trust, 
with all deference both to authority and to those who are 
doing splendid work in the matter under discussion. The 
importance of securing that, so far as possible, we lose 
none of those ‘‘given to’’ us, is our only justification for 
making them at all. 





THE CARE OF THOSE WHO ARE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


By THE Rev. Davin Barry, S.T.L. 


HE problem of what to do for one unconscious 
to whom the priest gets a sick-call, or whom 
he comes across accidentally, is so urgent 
and intricate, and the spiritual help generally 

attempted in such cases is so difiicult to base on sound 
principles of theology, that it may not be out of place 
to give some attention to the subject in the pages of 
the CLERGY REVIEW. 


Those who are unconscious are usually dying or on 
the point of death; and the priest’s solicitude is mainly, 
although, as we shall see, not exclusively, for those of 
them who have not yet received the last rites of the 
Church. Now, in the first place, it is clear that if a 
person, before he became unconscious, sent a messenger 
for the priest, or even expressed a desire for his 
ministrations, he can be absolved without any hesitation 
or condition when the priest arrives and finds him 
unconscious. The fact that his confession, if such a 
constructive acknowledgment of guilt can be properly 
so-called, is vague and indeterminate, does not at all stand 
in the way of his absolution. Although, of course, 
outside such a case of extreme necessity, it must always 
be more detailed and precise, at least so far as lawfulness, 
as distinct from validity, is concerned.’ 


In the next place, if a dying person, before his lapse 
into unconsciousness, though not having expressly asked 
for a confessor, or definitely made known his anxiety for 
confession, nevertheless showed signs of sorrow, he 
ought to be absolved; and the absolution should be 
unconditional according to the more common opinion. 
Cappello® appeals for confirmation of the view that it 
is to be unconditional to the Roman Ritual, which simply 
directs that he be absolved. But so far as I can see the 


1 Pruemmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, ITI, n. 325 (ed. 1923). 
2 De Poenitentia, n. 233 (ed. —- 
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Ritual’ has in view a somewhat different set of circum- 
stances, in which the patient has not only exhibited 
signs of sorrow for his sins, but has, ‘‘ either personally 
or through others, made his desire for confession clear.”’ 


In the third place, we come to the case of those who 
are struck down by an accident or very sudden illness, 
without being in a position to express or perhaps form 
a desire for confession, or to give any indication of their 
sorrow. These may not have had time to direct their 
thoughts to the Sacraments, or towards forgiveness of 
their sins at all; or it may be that there was no one 
present to witness their sentiments of compunction, who 
would give any idea of these to the priest when he 
reaches the scene of the accident that overtook them, or 
their death-bed, as the case may be. Well, such persons 
can be absolved conditionally according to the opinion 
of Saint Alphonsus and very many others, if they have 
lived a Christian life, that is, as Christians should. 
Because all the chances are—and the priest is bound to 
give practical recognition to this—that their views at 
death took their tone from, and were coloured by, those 
they habitually entertained during life: and that the 
tenor of their life, and the devotion they cherished 
towards the Sacrament of Penance while they were able, 


are a guarantee of their determination to receive it at 
death. 


Moreover, Saint Alphonsus‘ goes further and says that 
the same procedure should be adopted for the benefit 
of those who have their career cut short, and their 
intelligence dimmed or blighted in the very act of sin, 
provided that they have remained faithful to the Church 
although they have not lived an exemplary life. The 
confession and sorrow—internal and external—that would 
seem to be absent, and conspicuously so, are according 
to many to be found in the whole life of such persons, 
at least to the limited degree that it was in harmony 
with their Christian faith and profession. Because they 
lived a Christian life for the purpose of dying a Christian 
death, of which the due reception of the Sacraments is 
such a vitally important element. 


3 Pit. IIT, cap. 1, n. 25 (ed. 1925). 
4Theologia Moralis, lib. VI, n. 482. Cf. Cappello, loc. cit., 
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Accordingly it may be in the case of a Catholic, even 
of one whose last overt or recorded act was a sin, e.g., 
a robbery or a murder, that his adherence to his religion, 
however lukewarm and half-hearted was his practice of 
it, was a standing acknowledgment of his sinfulness, and 
of his need of reconciliation with God—an appeasement 
necessary above all when he is going into the presence 
of God so soon after the commission of sin. Consequently 
we may well find the confession and external contrition 
that most probably are parts of, or conditions for, 
the sacred ordinance of appeasement, in his past 
life. And as for the requisite internal sorrow, there 
is nothing to prove that, though seemingly quite 
unconscious, he is so in reality; and he may 
possibly be eliciting in his heart acts of attrition, 
if not of perfect love and contrition. In fact, some 
authorities are disposed to find the confession and 
external sorrow, as far as they are necessary, in signs 
or gestures of one kind or another that the apparently 
unconscious man is making; although these may not 
be perceived by the priest or their meaning be under- 
stood by him. And he must always ask for some token 
of contrition, in the hope of the patient’s being able 
to hear him, and to respond to his suggestion. 


The desire to receive the last Sacraments may be read 
not only into a Catholic’s life as a whole; but this is 
the ultimate meaning and object of various special acts 
of devotion, in so far as they contain a profession of 
our readiness to do whatever is incumbent on us at the 
time of our death. Thus as often as we say a Hail Mary, 
and solicit Our Blessed Lady’s help at the hour of our 
death, or call on Saint Joseph as patron of a happy 
death, we implicitly bind ourselves to take advantage 
then of their intercession and protection; and to do all 
we can ourselves to secure an outpouring of grace 
through the channels that God has made available for 
us. So that the general life of a Catholic, and certain 
exercises of piety in particular, forestall the difficulty 
of giving the Sacraments to those who are to all 
appearance unconscious or unresponsive subjects of 
them. 


In order to be able, and to be under an obligation, 
to reduce these principles to practice, there is no need 
to claim a high degree of probability for them; for a 
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slight one’ suffices in order to give the person in his 
state of extremity the benefit of them. The principles 
in question, and the obligatory procedure‘ they imply of 
giving when necessary, the Sacraments with the minimum 
of conditions and dispositions in the case of the uncon- 
scious and dying, owe their recognition in Moral Theology 
very largely to the advocacy of Saint Alphonsus. 
Although some authorities in the seventeenth century 
favoured these merciful views and practice, Suarez and 
Lugo had no toleration for them; and would not allow 
absolution to be given, unless some request for it had 
been conveyed to the priest or some desire for it had 
been brought to his notice. 


I dare say it is the fact that the sense of our sins, 
and the feeling and protestation of our need of forgive- 
ness, are such vital elements not only in the Catholic 
religion, but in almost every religion claiming the name 
at all, that is partly accountable for the indulgent theory 
that even a heretic or a schismatic who has been baptized 
may be absolved conditionally, and, if the circumstances 
permit, be anointed when he is lying unconscious at the 
point of death. 


The conviction of sin and of the necessity of getting it 
forgiven, find expression even in the rites and ceremonies 
of the great Pagan religions. And the purer and clearer 
is a man’s idea of God, the deeper and more vivid will 
be his consciousness of his failings and imperfections, 
and the keener will be his perception of the need of 
repentance. ‘‘ All have sinned and need the glory of 
God.’? The judgment of Saint Paul on the whole world 
is endorsed by the conscience of each one of us :—‘*‘ We 
have charged both Jews and Greeks that they are under 
sin: as it is written there is not any man just: there 
is none that understandeth: there is none that seeketh 
after God.’’ The conviction of sin and the want of 
expiating it, while being so important a factor in nearly 
all religions, ought to be an absolutely vital constituent 
in the spiritual life of those who practise any form of 
Christianity : the true Christian life must be a life of 
penitence inspired and quickened and sweetened by love. 
Because the practice of Christianity is simply the 


5 Saint Alphonsus, loc cit. 
6 See Cappello, loc. cit., n. 232. 
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application to our souls of the merits of Our Blessed 
Lord’s Passion and Death, which His great love for us 
led Him to undergo in order to deliver us from sin. 


It is not too much, then, to take for granted that a 
predominant intention in the mind of every Christian—— 
even though he does not belong to the true Church—is 
to take advantage of any and every means that the 
Christian religion so generously places at our disposal 
for getting rid of sin. Nor is it unreasonable to assume 
that it is particularly dear to the heart of every Christian 
to become reconciled with God—and to avail himself of 
every vehicle of grace for this purpose—when the time of 
forgiveness is drawing to a close, and the time of 
retribution for unforgiven sin is at hand. 


At all events it is in virtue of such an intention, which 
is supposed to override and neutralize their lack of belief 
in, or prejudice against, the Sacrament of Penance, that 
unconscious heretics and schismatics may be supposed 
to have a somewhat nebulous, imperfectly-formulated 
purpose of receiving this Sacrament with the proper 
dispositions at their death. 


Nor is this lenient view—though not accepted by Saint 
Alphonsus—altogether lacking in official sanction. For 
the Holy Office, in a reply dated 17th May, 1916, decided 
that schismatics, at the point of death and unconscious, 
could be absolved and anointed conditionally, especially 
if it could be gathered from the circumstances that they 
had at least implicity abjured their errors. Warning 
was given, moreover, that scandal should be avoided by 
intimating to those who might be present that it was 
only on the supposition that they had done this that 
the rites of the Church were given to them. No difficulty 
is occasioned by canon 731, §2, of the Code which is to 
the effect that it is unlawful to administer the Sacraments 
to heretics and schismatics, even to those who are in 
good faith and ask for the Sacraments, unless they firs! 
renounce their errors and become reconciled with the 
Church. For this canon has no reference to those who 
are unconscious at the point of death.’ 


However, the difficulty of adopting liberal or generous 
principles is obviously intensified if a member of a 
heretical sect in the course of his career has displayed 


7 Cappello, loc. cit., n. 238. 
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a venomous or keen hostility towards the Church or her 
ministrations, and particularly if the Divine ordinance 
of the confessional were a pet aversion of his. Because 
then it is not easy to suppose that he has had 
any overriding intention of receiving the Sacraments—an 
intention that, though latent and unconscious, is pre- 
dominant as regards this habitual and conscious disbelief 
in their efficacy. A similar obstacle, that it may require 
all the ingenuity and contrivances of sympathy and 
charity to negotiate, sometimes exists in the case of 
nominal Catholics. I refer to those who, immediately 
before they became insensible, showed a clear set purpose 
not to avail themselves of the helps for our last hour that 
the Church has in her gift—as distinct from a sort of 
reluctance and dislike to do so. 





As regards the greatest of these gifts—the Holy 
Viaticum—there is a Divine precept obliging a person 
in danger of death to receive it. And, according to the 
Code, it would be advisable for him to receive it after 
the danger of death has supervened, even though he 
had already communicated earlier that day, before, say, 
the accident happened or the serious illness developed. 

Both the Code and the Roman Ritual lay down that 
the giving of holy Viaticum must not be too long 
deferred, and that those who have the care of souls ought 
to watch carefully, and see to it that the sick are 
strengthened by it while they are in full possession of 
their senses. 


Now the question arises, if they have not had this 
happiness before losing consciousness, whether an 
attempt should be made to give them the help of the 
Sacrament afterwards; although, of course, it cannot in 
such circumstances be expected to produce the fruits of 
grace in their souls as abundantly as if they had fervently 
and carefully prepared for its reception. Well, all dying 
Catholics worthy of the name have formed the requisite 
intention of receiving the holy Viaticum. For even when 
they have not expressly formulated it—as so many do—it 
is implicit in the profession and practice of their religion ; 
nor has it been revoked by their lapse into unconscious- 
ness. They may also be in the state of grace or, at all 
events, have attrition which, with the Sacrament will, 
it is highly probable, re-admit them to the friendship 
of God. So they clearly ought to be given the Viaticum 
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if it can be done without danger of irreverence. 
This teaching is far from new. Saint Thomas, for 
example, says, dealing with a similar case: ‘‘ if while 
|the insane] were in possession of their faculties they 
were devout towards the Blessed Sacrament, it should 
be administered to them, unless perhaps there is a danger 
of vomiting or of their not swallowing it.’’ 


This latter danger may arise from paralysis or constric- 
tion or inflamation or swelling of the throat, or from the 
violent behaviour of the unconscious patient. But such 
unfavourable conditions happily are not present in every 
case; so that the nervousness plainly revealed by 
Cappello® is not entirely justifiable. A way often 
recommended, in order to get some assurance that there 
would be no accident or irreverence, is to give an 
unconsecrated particle in the first instance, and if this is 
swallowed and retained, Holy Communion may then be 
given. It is plain, of course, that it may be allowable 
to. incur a certain risk in order to give the Viaticum 
on the first occasion, so as to comply with the spirit 
of the Divine precept, although it would not be right 
to incur the same risk a second time in the event of the 
dying person living on for another day. 

This doctrine sanctioning and favouring, within limits, 
the administration of holy Viaticum to those who are 
unconscious, has no reference to those outside the 
Church. They are precluded from receiving it in virtue 
of the prohibition of the Ritual’ against giving the 
Blessed Sacrament to those who are excommunicated, 
unless their change of heart or of spiritual allegiance 
has been made clear. Even in the case of Catholics 
whose last overt and conscious act has been sinful and 
scandalous, the special reverence due to this Sacrament 
should make the priest less willing to give holy Viaticum 
than Extreme Unction. Thus Lehmkuhl” says it should 
not be administered to those who have lost their reason 
while in the actual commission of sin, and who have 
had no opportunity of showing any act of penitence they 
may have conceived in their minds, if their needs can 
be met otherwise, namely, if they can be anointed, that 






8 De Sacramentis, I, n. 466. 
* Tit. IV, cap. 1, n. 8. Cf. Code, canon 855. 
” Theologia Moralis, II, n. 198 (11th ed.). 
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is, if the priest has access to the holy oils. And 
Génicot’s" recommendation is to the same effect. 

As for giving Extreme Unction to the unconscious, 
the principles and practice applicable in the case of 
Penance are fairly relevant in this connection also, if only 
because the anointing is the complement of Penance. 
One is intended to take away sin itself, the other to 
do away with the remains of it. It is true that 
in the case of unconscious Protestants there may exist 
adventitious or extrinsic difficulties about the anointing, 
that would not be a hindrance or a difficulty at all in 
giving absolution. For example, there would naturally 
be reluctance and dislike on the part of the person’s 
non-Catholic friends beforehand; and afterwards there 
would probably be ill-feeling or soreness, if the fact of 
the administration of Extreme Unction came to their 
ears, as it easily might; while there might be, too, a 
certain amount of misunderstanding—if not of scandal— 
for Catholics if they came to know of it. 

Even apart from these accidental impediments, it is 
Lehmkuhl’s” view that it is doubtful enough whether 
the previous conscious and pious acts of baptized heretics 
embody a sufficient intention to enable them validly to 
receive this Sacrament. And after referring to Kern in 
support of the opinion that it is only heretics that profess 
belief in it that have such purpose, however attenuated, 
Lehmkuhl concludes on his own account, that it is certain 
that it may be given to this class if they are in good faith; 
but as regards others, although they are in good faith, ali 
that can be said is that it is not certain that it cannot be 
administered to them. The fifth Pan-Anglican Congress 
in 1908 decided, for those who were disposed to listen to 
its teaching, that the use of Extreme Unction is neither 
to be encouraged nor reprobated. 

Very full and detailed guidance as to the proper subject 
of the Sacrament is given for us in the Roman Ritual™ 
which, following the Code, lays down that if it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone of the faithful is dead, he is to be 
annointed conditionally. The Sacrament is not to be 
conferred on those who in an impenitent condition stub- 
bornly persevere in what is clearly a mortal sin. But, 


1 Theologia Moralis, 11, n. 191 (ed. 1921). 
22 Loco cit., n. 716. 
8 Tit. V, cap. 1. nn. 9-14. Cf. Code, canons 941-943. 
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if there is doubt as to whether they are in such a heinous 
state of guilt, it is to be administered conditionally. 

The sick who, while they were in the enjoyment of 
their senses, had, at any rate in an implicit or roundabout 
way, a desire to receive this Sacrament, or would 
probably have had such, can be anointed without any 
condition, even though they have lost their senses and 
the use of their intelligence. 

If a person is expiring, and there is a danger that he 
would actually die before the separate anointings are 
finished, he must be anointed at once with the short 
form” and a single unction on one of the organs of sense, 
or preferably on the forehead. If after this he is still 
alive, there is an obligation to supply the several 
unctions,” and to say, first, the prayers in the Ritual 
that precede the unctions, and then those that follow 
them. 

However, in the event of the person dying, the priest 
goes no further: as the Ritual puts it, ‘“ ultra non 
procedat.’’ Now the question arises whether it is real 
or apparent death that is referred to in this direction, 
and that marks the limit of the priest’s ministrations. 
Ferreres® hold that it is real death; and so when death is 
only apparent, he is not to interrupt the unctions, but if, 
when he began them, the person was certainly alive, he 
must continue them conditionally after apparent death 
has set in. The difficulty in accepting this view is that 
the minister is told in the next number of the Ritual that, 
supposing he is in doubt whether the person has died or 
not, he is to go on with the anointing conditionally. So 
that it would seem that the criterion to go by as to whether 
he will desist altogether, or proceed conditionally, is the 
evidence of his eyes. 

Father Dunne in ‘‘ The English Ritual Explained ’’” 
appears to favour compromise. Because he holds that in 
case of apparent death ‘‘ the priest must not cease, but 
should continue the anointing to the end, after which he 
should begin the commendation for the dead, Subvenite.”’ 
Whereas ‘‘ it seems to us that he should not supply any 









44 Ritual, loc. cit., n. 21. 

4% The point is discussed in the Crercy Revinw. March, 1932, 
p. 229. 

16 Theologia Moralis, II, n. 856 (ed. 1928). 

1” Washbourne. 1916. pp. 88, 90. 
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of the prayers ’’—before or after the unctions—on the 
ground that this would be too violent a breach with ‘‘ the 
traditional teaching of the Church in a matter which is 
not of such importance ’’ as the unctions. 

A propos of the difference between real and apparent 
death, it may be well to observe that even the most 
cautious and conservative opinion*® nowadays allows 
that the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction 
may and ought to be given to one who has not received 
them already, even though he seems to have been dead 
for a period of half-an-hour. This, though, is qualified 
by some to the extent of excepting the case where a com- 
petent medical man is on the spot, and as the result of a 
careful examination, is in a position to assure the priest 
that life is quite extinct. 

Apart, however, from such a case, within a half-hour 
or perhaps longer after apparent death, the Sacraments 
in question may and should be administered even when 
the person’s entire system has been gradually so 
weakened by old age or a long attack of wasting illness, 
that an onlooker may be inclined to think that all the 
vital functions have come to an end, as well as those of 
breathing and the circulation of the blood. The exact 
period of latent life naturally depends on the length and 
severity of the illness, and the resisting power and 
reserve of strength of the patient. 

If a person, without his general health being impaired 
or his strength exhausted, is overtaken by a sudden death 
from any cause, say, violence or a virulent disease, latent 
life might last considerably longer. This would be true, 
for instance, of those struck by lightning, of those 
executed and those apparently drowned; of some who 
may have had an attack of apoplexy or hemorrhage; or 
of those who may have been victims of plague. In these 
and similar cases though one may be in a position to say 
for certain that the person would soon be quite dead, one 
may not be able to say with any confidence for two, three, 
or even several hours, that all the vital functions have 
ceased, and that the wonderful mechanism of the body 
has so run down, and its organization become so disturbed 
or deteriorated, that it is no longer a suitable habitation 
for the soul to function in or live in. 


8 See Cappello, de Poenitentia, n. 248; and Vermeersch, 
Theologia Moralis, III, n. 661 (ed. 1923). 
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There are numbers of cases in which a doctor cannot 
say this, consequently a priest cannot take on himself the 
responsibility of saying it or acting on it, when the salva- 
tion of a soul may be at stake. One exception to this 
should be recognized, namely, when the person has met 
with an accident so terrible or devastating in its effects 
as to leave no room for doubt that real and apparent death 
were simultaneous. 

The existence of a period of time usually intervening 
between apparent and real death ought occasionally io 
be explained to the people, parily in order to avoid 
wonder or surprise on their part when they see one that 
they regard as already dead anointed; and partly in order 
that they may not consider it hopeless to summon the 
priest once the usual signs of death have appeared. 

So far as imparting to the unconscious the Papal 
Blessing and the plenary indulgence that goes with it is 
concerned, it is clear from the Ritual” that it is in no 
circumstances to be given to those who are excommuni- 
cated (and recalcitrant), to the impenitent, or to those who 
are evidently dying in a state of mortal sin. Outside 
such cases there need be no difficulty in trying to impart 
it to the unconscious, inasmuch as the usual conditions 
are for them mostly dispensed with. What is called a 
habitual, implicit desire of receiving it, which is very 
wide indeed in its scope, suffices by way of intention. 
This is contained virtually in the life of everyone who 
acts as a Christian should. Because the general deter- 
mination to lead a good life is, as it were, specially 
focussed and concentrated on whatever helps a person to 
die a good death. In fact, it can and should be given to 
everyone that is a fit subject for absolution.* This 
indulgence is timed to take effect at the last moment of 
life supposing that the beneficiary is then in the state of 
grace; and accordingly there can be no question of 
repeating it in the case of a dying person, or, for that 
matter, in the case of anyone in the same illness. In 
case of necessity the order of bestowing it is to be 
shortened, and one or the other of the two forms for an 
emergency given in the new rituals and breviaries is to 
be used. 


The fact should never be lost sight of that those 


»® Tit. V, cap. 6, n. 1. 
* Pruemmer, loc. cit., n. 563. 
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apparently unconscious or insensible may not be entirely 
so in reality, but may have, at least in a limited degree, 
the use of their intelligence and their hearing. Conse- 
quently their confessor should not lose sight of them, 
after once attending them, but should keep in constant 
touch with them to the end, and give them absolution 
from time to time. There is nothing to prevent his 
doing this as often as three or four times a day,” although 
they may appear too inert or helpless to profit by it. The 
priest should also repeat some of the well-known 
aspirations, such as, Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you 
my heart and my soul, etc., in the hope that the patient 
may hear them, and re-echo them. These emanations of 
love from the heart should as often as occasion serves be 
encouraged, notwithstanding that the dying man is 
unable to frame them with his lips. People who, while 
they were in health, or who even during a long illness, 
acquired the habit of conceiving or repeating their acts 
of charity in the form of very short pithy prayers or 
ejaculations, may now and then be heard saying their 
favourite prayers in the delirium of illness, and even 
when they have passed into the realm of unconsciousness 
up to the moment thaf their lips are sealed in death. 


If the priest personally cannot prolong his attendance 
on the dying, he should, in so far as he can, as the Ritual” 
directs, delegate his duties to, and discharge them 
through, ‘‘ pious lay people full of Christian charity.’ 
He should instruct these in the importance of suggesting 
very short acts of charity to the dying man, and getting 
him to invoke the Holy Name at least in his heart. They 
should be told also to keep the crucifix—the symbol of 
our redemption and forgiveness—in his sight, and to 
present it to his lips to kiss occasionally, as well as an 
image of Our Blessed Lady; and they should be warned 
not to forget the efficacy attached by the prayers of the 
Church to holy water, namely, to smash the power of 
the enemy, and to put the enemy himself and his apostate 
angels to headlong flight, through the power of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


21 Saint Alphonsus. Homo Apostolicus, tract. XVI, n. 37, 
at end. 


3 Tit. V, cap. 4, n. 3. 





ON THE FORMATION OF ALTAR 
SERVERS 


By THE Rev. Epwarp S. Sutton. 


NGLISH priests of a generation ago were often 
amused and perhaps a little disedified when 
travelling abroad by the extreme nonchalance and 
apparent irreverence of the continental serving 

boy. Itis perhaps a consequence of the liturgical revivai 
which has sprung up spontaneously amongst both clergy 
and laity, deepening the spirituality of both, that there 
has been of late years a remarkable change in this respect. 
Particularly is this the case in France, though we 
remarked it also in a parish in Rome. The formation 
and training of the altar server is looked upon as one of 
the most important of the many pastoral duties of parish 
clergy. 

That this is a right point of view is evident when we 
consider the greatness of the functions which an altar 
server is supposed to fulfil, the extraordinary privilege 
which under modern discipline is conferred on the laity 
often at a quite tender age. It is obvious that if a priest 
has the true liturgical spirit; if he looks upon the Opus 
Dei, the celebration of Holy Mass and the recitation of 
the Divine Office, as the first in degree of importance of 
his ministerial duties, then he must be solicitous that 
those who must necessarily co-operate with him and 
fulfil minor but essential functions in the proper carrying 
out of those duties, shall be chosen and trained with the 
utmost care. Even if his spirituality be cast on other 
lines, and the salvation of souls appear to him to be the 
primary object of his ministerial life—a distinction that 
is only relative, because the one point of view necessarily 
implies the other—the selection and formation of boys 
to serve Mass and generally be attendants on the priest 
in the House of God would seem to be a most helpful way 
of carrying out this object. Not a few priests at the 
present day are greatly concerned at the leakage which 
takes place amongst our Catholic boys after they leave 
school. On this subject we could write much but it is 
not the object of this present ec Suffice it to say that 
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the formation of an élite of boys, brought into frequent 
contact with the priest, accustomed to regular attendance 
at church not only for Mass but for other services, drawn 
there by interest and an understanding of what is done, 
living in an atmosphere of religious practice, will very 
materially lessen that anxiety. It is very unlikely that 
any of those boys will drift away if the priest shows a 
little tact and vision in handling them when they arrive 
at that difficult age at which they change school iife for 
that of a career. On the other hand the boy who has 
been allowed to serve at the altar anyhow, “‘ picking it 
up,’ as it is said, from another server, without the 
priest’s training and counsel, with no definite spiritual 
formation, no definite ideas of reverence, and with in- 
adequate discipline, is more likely than not to add to a 
priest’s concern when he reaches maturity. From this 
point of view we advocate the attraction of as many boys 
as can conveniently be accommodated to the service of 
the altar in every parish rather than a restriction to bare 
necessity in numbers. 


In all those churches, too, where there is a boy’s choir, 
it would be heavenly wisdom to regard the choirboys as 


altar servers and to add to their vocal training the 
spiritual formation and instruction in liturgy and cere- 
monial that are necessary for the server. In point of 
fact, the choirboys do fulfil a function as servers, and do 
enjoy, like them, a tremendous privilege. Unfortunately 
more often than not, they are excluded from the 
sanctuary and accustomed to be herded in an organ-loft 
which they very soon learn from their elders to look upon 
as outside the church, a spot where even the most 
elementary ideas of reverence are neglected. The 
spiritual desolation of the average choirboy is a thing to 
cause the utmost concern to parish priests. That our 
own experience of choirboys in parishes is not an isolated 
one, but that the conditions we have described are rather 
incidental to the present mode of conducting choirs, the 
following story seems to prove. A good Lancashire 
Catholic sent his sons to one of our large public schools. 
The boys had good voices and in due course were chosen 
for the school choir. When their father heard this, he 
wrote immediately to the headmaster forbidding it, and 
saying that he would rather see his sons dead than allow 
them to be choirboys. 
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Again, what would not a priest give to see vocations 
springing up amongst the boys of his parish? He knows 
the need of more priests, more priests to take the place 
of those whom death or sickness shall remove from the 
field of labour, an increasing number to meet the needs 
of the Church’s natural growth. True, a vocation is a 
gift of God, but the priest knows that the seed divinely 
sown must be nurtured, the spiritual call cannot be heard 
unless the soul to which it is addressed is attuned. A 
right amosphere is necessary for the birth and develop- 
ment of a vocation. He is prepared to foster vocations 
but how shall he detect them? ‘In the midst of boys to 
whom he talks familiarly and often, whom by his instruc- 
tion and spiritual counsel he disposes to a right under- 
standing and practice of the Liturgy, will he not have 
the highest scope for detecting vocations, and fostering 
them by silent prayer, and be stimulated thereby to give 
more assiduous care to such boys? The innate sensitive- 
ness which often prevents a boy from speaking of his 
desire will have been broken down in such cases; the 
habitual contact with the priest will make it easy for 
them to confide in him the desire latent in their mind. 







































































From many points of view then we submit that the 
careful selection and training of altar servers by one of the 
priests of a parish is eminently desirable, that it is one 
of those pastoral duties on which parish priests should 
give definite instructions to their assistant clergy. In 
every parish the spiritual needs of different groups of 
people are met by the erection of one of those con- 
fraternities which in every age have risen and flourished 
in the Church. To these various guilds and associations 
we owe, under the blessing of God, whatever achieve- 
ments have succeeded in the Church, whether in the 
domain of architecture, music, ceremonial, or in moral 
and intellectual progress and missionary enterprise. 
Under the inspiring influence of some saint and hero, 
men, boys, women and girls, have banded themselves 
together in confraternities to promote various objects for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. Such a con- 
fraternity to meet the need in this country for the proper 
formation of Altar Servers was founded in 1905 under 
the patronage of St. Stephen, Deacon and_ Martyr, 
largely through the zeal and activity of Fr. Hamilton 
Macdonald, a priest of the Archdiocese of Westminster. 
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At first the confraternity of St. Stephen for Altar Servers 
was limited to the archdiocese of Westminster, and it 
was greatly encouraged in its activities by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne, under whose direction it had been 
founded. Subsequently, however, the Holy Father, 
approving of and blessing its objects, raised it the rank 
of an Archconfraternity, with power to affiliate to itself 
similar guilds erected in other dioceses, and: granted it 
many indulgences. Very great care was taken in the 
formation of this Guild, both in regard to the selection 
of patron, himself a Deacon, a proto-martyr, and an 
ideal example for serving boys to follow, and to the com- 
pilation of a manual, and the cultivation of esprit de 
corps by a carefully designed badge or medal to be 
received on enrolment in the Guild. This first edition 
of the manual enunciated the objects of the Guild, and 
laid down a few general principles on which the conduct 
of members should be based, while leaving to individual 
priests a great latitude as to the rules to adopt and the 
methods to follow. It included also a number of useful 
instructions and practical directions for servers, and some 
very beautiful devotions for their use. Until the out- 
break of the Great War, the Guild had a large member- 
ship in London and its annual service in Westminster 
Cathedral was an inspiring sight. 


When the war came, causing the absence of many of 
its adult members, many of whom had grown up from 
boyhood under its influence, and of numbers of devoted 
priests, the Guild suffered more than most confraternities 
in the general upheaval. Numbers of its members failed 
to return. The war cemeteries of Flanders and Northern 
France and the Near East hold their memories sacred. 
Some of those who returned found it difficult to take up 
again the threads of the old life. The Guild dwindled 
to a handful of enthusiastic members. Here and there 
in a parish some effort was made to retain it and 
invigorate it by new members, but the corporate spirit 
seemed lost. Once again, however, under the direction 
of His Eminence the Cardinal, the enthusiastic members 
were banded together, and a determined effort was made 
to bring about the old-time activity at least_in the 
parishes of the Archdiocese. Monsignor Collings, 
diocesan Master of Ceremonies, and the present writer 
were appointed Spiritual Directors; a new edition of the 
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manual was compiled, in which the service of enrolment 
was completely revised and rendered more specially 
adapted to the objects of the Guild, a work in which the 
late Monsignor Moyes helped by generous counsel and by 
rewriting one of the prayers. New medals were struck, 
and the Guild has since been re-established or newly 
erected in many parishes in England and throughout the 
British Empire. The Directors have had ample evidence 
that wherever the Guild is established it meets a need, 
and receives an enthusiastic response from the Altar 
Servers. His Lordship Bishop Butt has sought to pro- 
mote the interests of the Archconfraternity by every 
means in his power, and no call on his time and energies 
has ever been made in vain. As a general rule, however, 
the co-operation of the clergy has not been apparent. 
This is probably due to the fact that they have not been 
made sufficiently aware of this valuable organization that 
lies ready for their use, and have little knowledge of its 
aims and methods, or how to establish it in their parish. 


First of all, a priest should be specially designated to 
have charge of the Altar Servers in a parish, and, as we 
have already suggested, it would be wise also to include 
the choirboys under this heading. He should at once 
make himself responsible for selecting altar servers, 
holding the position out as a great privilege and not as 
one that any boy may take. He should select them as 
far as possible from amongst those boys who are not only 
regular at Mass themselves, but who come from really 
Catholic homes where the parents practise their religion, 
and pay attention to the habits and cleanliness of their 
children however poor they may be. Boys so selected 
should be allowed to attend for some time on probation, 
and meantime should be instructed regularly in serving 
Mass, in general principles of reverent and correct 
behaviour in the sanctuary and in the practice of 
elementary ceremonies, such as genuflexions, making 
the sign of the Cross, bowing, and so on. Such instruc- 
tion may be given by the Master of Ceremonies or 
another server, but the priest himself must always super- 
vise it, and should himself give further instruction of a 
more spiritual character, explanations of the meaning of 


the various ceremonies, and practical instruction on how 


to assist at the High Mass, or Sung Mass, on Sundays 
which all should be required to attend. Until proficient 
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no boy should be allowed to take any office in the 
sanctuary, and great care should be taken not to allow 
any ohne server to monopolize any particular office on 
account of age or length of service, and to correct the 
usual impression that “‘ taking a torch’’ is a menial 
office to be done anyhow by the youngest boys. 


In constantly reminding the boys of the great privilege 
that is theirs in being allowed to serve, and in schooling 
them to bring their powers of understanding and their 
youthful enthusiasm to the service of God, the priest will 
naturally turn for help to the monthly corporate Com- 
munion which he will fix at a regular Mass on a 
convenient Sunday of the month. In this, as in all 
matters of discipline where altar servers are concerned, 
he should strive to foster a voluntary enthusiasm for this 
monthly Communion rather than exact attendance under 
pain of penalties. 

When a certain number of servers are ready to be 
enrolled, it is necessary first of all to have the Guild 
canonically erected.’ The ceremony of enrolment may 
then take place, preferably on a Sunday or on one of the 
feasts of the Archconfraternity mentioned in the hand- 
book. The greatest possible solemnity should be given 
to this function, and all the servers should be required 
to be present at it. Where there is no fixed form of 
evening service, such an enrolment would undoubtedly 
interest the general congregation, especially if an 


appropriate address explaining the ceremony were given 
at it. 


The need of regular instruction for servers has already 
been mentioned. Such teaching should not be limited 
to the time of probation only; servers should be en- 
couraged to learn all they can about the Sacred Liturgy 
and the various ceremonies in which they have to fake 
part, including those which occur more rarely, such as 
those for the Offices of Holy Week and the visit of the 
Bishop. In pursuance of His Eminence’s wish to see 
the Guild more generally active in the parishes of the 
Archdiocese, a scheme has been drawn up for next 
winter, whereby the servers of a few neighbouring 


1¥For fuller details the Clergy should write to the Hon. Sec., 


Archconfraternity of St. Stephen, Archbishop’s House, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 
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parishes will combine together once a month for a course 
of study both of the meaning and nature of the Church’s 
ceremonies, and the practical way of carrying them out 
in accordance with the most correct observance. For this 
object the ceremonies at Westminster Cathedral, which 
are based on the best Roman tradition, will be taken as 
a model. The course may also be followed with advan- 
tage in single parishes outside London, while in the large 
cities combined efforts might be made similar to those 
arranged for the London parishes of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. Thus, in course of time may not this 
Guild become an active medium for the expression of a 
great liturgical movement amongst the boys and young 
men of this country and a powerful antidote to leakage? 





HOMILETICS 
By THE Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost (October 2nd). 
The Healing of the Ruler’s Son. 


A very similar miracle is recorded by St. Matthew (viii. 5) and 
by St. Luke (vii. 1), but whether or not these two latter are 
slightly varying accounts of the one event, that event is certainly 
not the one related by St. John. Both the Synoptics speak of 
a centurion, a Gentile, and moreover the patient in the case is 
a servant: whereas in St. John’s story the petitioner is either 
an Official in Herod’s court (SasA:x6s) or else some sort of territorial 
magnate (SzoAioxos), in either case almost certainly Jewish, and 
it is a son, not a servant, who is healed. It is true that St. 
Matthew makes the centurion come himself to Jesus as does the 
Ruler of whom St. John speaks, while according to St. Luke 
he only sends ‘‘ his friends ”’: but this constitutes a very trifling 
difference, due to some confusion of report, while in all other 
details there is practical identity. There were, therefore, two 
similar miracles, both at Capharnaum, worked on behalf of two 
important personages, the one a Jew the other a Gentile. One 
might fancy some reference here to the two Testaments. 

The doctrinal import of the miracle is obvious. It is that 
“the prayer of a just man availeth much,’’ and in proportion 
to the faith with which it is made. Such prayer, the Church 
teaches, is infallible. But how explain, then, the fact—estab- 
lished, it would seem, by much disappointing experience—that 
so often (might one say, more often than not?) our prayers for 
specific objects are not granted? 


One may answer, first, that the weight of all our petitions 
before God is graded by their spiritual import. The material 
good for which I pray is, as it were, only the shell of the real 
good as God sees it, and He cannot give me what I ask for, 
whatever natural good it have in itself—such as health, success 
in some venture, fair weather, etc.—except it be, and in the 
degree that it is, the expression of spiritual good too. And how 
are we, whose knowledge of things and of ourselves is so 
inadequate at any given moment of the present and so narrowly 
limited as to the future—how are we to judge of the goodness, 
in that sense, of any object of our desire? But if I have prayed 
with faith, with submission to the just judgment of God, with 
firm belief that of course I shall get what I ask if (and what 
else matters?) in that judgment it is for my spiritual good, then, 
even though I do not receive the particular thing for which I 


prayed, I am infallibly, because of that prayer, nearer to God, 
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dearer to Him, holier, better fitted and equipped “ to know Him, 


to love Him, and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next.’’ 


Cold comfort to fill still empty hands or to satisfy still unap- 
peased desire? But no! For by the faith of which my very prayer 
(short-sighted though it be) is the profession, I certify my 
acceptance of this as the one thing that matters supremely above 
all things, the ultimate significance of all my petitions. 


But the miracle of to-day’s Gospel insinuates something else, 
too, which is perhaps more comforting. Namely, that if my 
prayer were made in stronger faith, with simpler confidence, 
with less reserve and more humility, it might be that it would 
be far more often visibly granted than in my experience it has been 
in the past. My petitions would thereby endue a quality of 
spiritual good which else, perhaps, they had not possessed. 
Whatever the matter or the form of such a prayer, made in 
that spirit it becomes truly that ‘‘ prayer believing ’’ which works 
miracles as great as the cure of mortal sickness. ‘ Go,’ says 


Our Lord to the Ruler: ‘‘ and as thou hast believed so be it 
done to thee.’’ 






































Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost (October 9th). 
The Unmerciful Servant. 


It is not necessary (nor even always legitimate) to take the 
words “‘ The kingdom of heaven is likened to... ,’? and similar 
phrases, with which so many of the Parables open, as indicating 
a literal parallel between God’s action and that of the persons 
figured in the story. The parable will always have a definite 
piece of teaching—a ‘‘ moral,’’ if you like—set in the incidents 
of the narrative and conveyed by them, which we are meant (at 
the cost, it may be, of some labour) to separate as signifying 
either God’s mode of action, or man’s obligation, under such and 
such circumstances as are portrayed in the topical form of a story. 
Thus, in the present instance, we are not intended to take the 
Oriental ruthlessness of this king for a true representation of 
God’s way with His “ debtors.’”? But only by presenting the 
king as He did could Our Lord have made him real to an 
audience accustomed by tradition and experience to that con- 
ception of Royalty, and by so doing prepare them for the point 
of doctrine which He meant to convey to them. It really does 
not matter whether or not the king was just in his first sentence 
upon the insolvent debtor or wise in his total remission of the 
debt, nor whether again his second thoughts about him were 
better or worse than his first. The aim was to catch the attention 
and rouse the indignation of His audience by such a tale of 
swift and violent retribution upon unforgivingness as would 
strike forcibly, yet familiarly, upon their imagination : and then, 
while the impression was fresh on their minds, to lift it to a 
higher plane concerning things more vital than a money-debt 
and more fateful than the anger of a man—“ just so will God, 
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my heavenly Father, refuse to you the forgiveness that you refuse 
to your brother.’’ 


It is, indeed, a serious reflection that day by day as we recite 
the Our Father we make solemn profession that we do not ask 
or expect of God any other forgiveness of our offences against 
Him than we extend to our brethren for their offences against 
us. Those words are put into our mouths by Christ with intention 
and authority—“ thus shall you pray.’ Is it as clearly recog- 
nized as it most surely deserves that this is the condition of 
our well-being before God? And when, in the confessional, we 
ask forgiveness for the sins that we have committed against 
God, is it always true that we have forgiven, or are ready to 
forgive, the ‘‘sins’’ that our fellow sinners have committed 
against ourselves? Because, if not, there are not only this 
parable but a score of other equally unequivocal sayings of 
Our Lord upon the point which may well give us cause for 
anxiety about our absolutions. 


And this forgiveness of debts has a further implication which 
one feels is not wholly fanciful. 


‘‘ Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them: and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.’’ The words 
were spoken, certainly, to the Apostles as an integral part of 
their priestly commission, as indeed they are spoken now to every 
priest at his ordination. But it is surely not illegitimate to 
apply them, too, in a real though not sacramental sense, to all 
who as: Christians are mystically incorporated with Christ our 
one High Priest—‘‘ You are a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood ” (I Peter ii. 9)—and so to extend to us all some share 
in the priestly function of forgiveness? I forgive my brother 
for his offence against me: may I not think that then, somehow, 
his offence as it stands between us before God, is purged, and 
that my forgiveness opens to him new springs of grace to help 
him to true repentance? Or I do not forgive him: and then 
I do not win for him that special grace, and his sin is ‘‘ retained ”’ 
so far as I am concerned and I share in the burden of it? 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost (October 16th). 
The Tribute to Cesar. 


This incident of the tribute to Cesar is also related by St. 
Mark and St. Luke and in almost identical terms. In each there 
is the intimation that the intent of the Pharisees in conjunction 
with the Herodians was “that they might take hold of Him 
in His words,”’ ‘‘ catch Him in His words,’’ ‘‘ ensnare Him in 
His speech,” in order that ‘“‘ they might deliver Him up to the 
authority and power of the governor.’’ It was the fulfilment 
of the prophetic passage in Wisdom ii. 12: ‘* Let us therefore 
lie in wait for the just man, because he is not for our turn 
and he is contrary to our doings and upbraideth us with 
transgressions of the Law and divulgeth against us the sins of 
our way of life ’—‘‘ Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
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crites!’’—‘* He boasteth that he hath the knowledge of God and 
calleth himself the son of God. He is become a censurer of our 
thoughts. He is grievous unto us even to behold, for his life 
is not like other men’s and his ways are very different . . . let 
us see if his words be true.’’ 


What was prophesied and came true of Christ comes true, 
too, of all Christ-like men and women who, following after Him, 
must sulfer persecution and be tempted and tried and wronged 
and misjudged and condemned. The religion of Christ is not, 
and is not meant to be, a comfortable scheme of life. It is not 
a means to anything less than itself: it is an end in itself, 
because it is no other thing than the worship and service of 
God “ in spirit and in truth.”? The Christian spirit must always 
be at loggerheads with the spirit of the world with its Pharisees 
and Herodians and their followers. Not indeed by choice, but 
because being what it is it cannot be otherwise except by a 
compromise which would be self-destructive. And here is once 
more illustrated the significance of that key-word of St. Paul, 
‘*T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me’’: His life mine 
and my life His, from the manger to the cross. ‘‘ They who are 
Christ’s ’’ will receive from the world just the treatment that 
He received from it, and for the same reasons. 


There follow ingratiating expressions of esteem of Our Lord’s 
integrity, wisdom, and independence, and then, when to their 
petty minds, warped by pride and stunted by formalism, the 
trap seemed to be sufficiently well-baited, comes the subtle test. 


Our Lord’s reply has become a proverb—render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s: to the State what proceeds from the State, and to God 
what we owe to God—the less within the greater, for the State 


has no claim upon us but for what both the State and we have 
from Him. 














































































































But it is conceivable that one might misinterpret His meaning 
and see in His words an implication of equality of rights between 
the two claimants, as if there were no dependence on either 
side. The truth is, of course, that we must render all to God, 
though some part of what we owe Him is, so to say, payable 
to Him through the State. It is not ‘‘ so much to God and so 
much to the world,’”’ but everything to God, though the conditions 
of human life make it unavoidable that not everything can be 
rendered to Him direct. In other words, what Our Lord was 
most unmistakably emphasizing was that human life, if it is to 
be what God designed it to be, must be subject to Duty: and 
that the foundation of all Duty, deeper than any of the sanctions 
of temporal law and order, is Duty to God. 


To-day, perhaps more than at any other time in the world’s 
history—at any rate since the start of Christianity—this is flatly 
denied. One constantly meets with people, otherwise most 
pleasant and attractive, who simply deny that there is any such 
thing as duty at all. There is duty to oneself, but of that 
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oneself is the sole judge and guardian. Nor are there any such 
things as objective right or wrong. Right for me (and that is 
all that matters) is what I like: wrong, similarly, is what I 
do not like. The only trace of a control from without which 
they allow, is that if my ‘‘ Right ’’ does obvious harm to anyone 
else it is, to that extent, ‘‘ Wrong ’’—if you must use that word. 
Surely an arbitrary canon, and one of which on such principles 
as these it is difficult to see the basis. And, anyhow, in practice, 
is it likely to have much restraining force in a conflict with 
strong desire? Daily experience convinces one that it has none. 

What we have to learn then is that, like the centurion of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, we are men *‘ subject to authority ” : 
that individual independence is a thing of definite bounds, to 
transgress which is to forfeit it. For that kind of autonomy 
is an uncreative, retrograde thing, anti-Christ in. the material 
as well as in the spiritual order, leading us not to that ‘‘ freedom 
wherewith Christ ’’—made obedient unto the Cross—“ hath made 
us free,’? but rather back into that servitude in which ‘“ we 
were some time unwise, incredulous, erring, slaves to divers 
desires and pleasures ’’ before ‘‘ the goodness and kindness of 
God Our Saviour appeared.”’ 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost (October 23rd). 
Stilling the Tempest. 


It has been remarked by a well-known apologist (not a Catholic) 
that there are only two honest courses to take in regard of 
Christ’s miracles, either to accept them all or to deny them all. 
The ‘‘ nature-miracles,’’ as he calls such as the one recorded 
in to-day’s Gospel in which the subject is inanimate nature, 
rest upon evidence of the same value as is advanced for those 
worked in favour of human subjects. Even if it were possible, 
he says, to explain these latter by such natural causes as 
suggestion, hypnotism, and so forth, clearly no such expianation 
will suit the former: yet the evidence for these is as sound 
as it is for the others. So that as facts the two types of miracles 
stand or fall together. 


The leading purpose of al) Our Lord’s miracles was to establish 
the truth of His claims—‘‘ if you will not believe my words, 
believe at least for the works’ sake.’ It is of the definition 
of a miracle that it is the work of God alone, even though 
the instrumental agent be a man. It could not, therefore, be 
worked in support of falsehood. If, says Our Lord by impli- 
cation, if I claim to be the Son of God, and while advancing 
this claim I work the wonders that you see, then you have no 
choice but to recognize in them God’s confirmation of my claim. 
For this reason, as St. Mark tells us, He could not do any 
miracles in Nazareth: not because His power was lacking, but 
because He knew that the people of that village were indifferent 
to this claim of His and would have seen in His miracles nothing 
more than entertaining exhibitions of conjuring or magic. They 
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were of the breed of those half-formed Christians of the early 
centuries to whom the noble simplicity of the canonical Gospels 
was insupportable, and who therefore set about to re-write them 
interlarded with trumpery incidents of supernatural inter- 
vention—the gospels of the Infancy, of Gamaliel, of Arimathea, 
rightly held in contempt for their pagan materialism. 


With our increasing knowledge of Nature and our discovery 
in it of new and unsuspected forces we might be inclined to 
discount the evidential value of miracles as divine confirmations 
of the truth of any claim, since in the light of the recent 
astounding advances in natural science we feel that we dare 
not set limits to the powers of Nature nor, in consequence, 
venture to pronounce that any event, however startling, is 
certainly beyond them. But leaving aside the question of whether 
the possession by Jesus, at His date in the world’s history, 
of such a natural science as we, even after twenty centuries of 
laborious experiment, have not yet attained, would not in itself 
have been a notable miracle, we can see from another point 
of view how His wonder-working really did afford to His 
followers who witnesed it a divine seal upon His doctrine. For 
they knew His absolute truthfulness, selflessness, and sincerity, 
and that He was manifestly incapable of anything like trickery 
or deception : so that even had He been able by some incredible 
feat of natural legerdemain to produce the signs that He wrought, 
He could not have let them pass for what they were not. On 
the other hand, the Pharisees, the Scribes, the lawyers and their 
like, would only judge Him by their own deceitful measure 
and attribute to Him such motives as would have influenced 
themselves, so that if they could not detect the trick then it 


must be by the aid of ‘‘ Beelzebub, the prince of devils ”’ that 
He worked. 


There is no doubt that this particular miracle very deeply 
impressed the disciples—‘‘ Who is this? ... What manner of 
man is this, for the winds and the sea obey him?’’ Miracles 
of healing, exorcisms, even raising from death, they had already 
seen : but many of the prophets of the Old Testament had done 
no less, and there were ritual processes of healing by prayer 
and sacrifice among the common precepts of the Law. But such 
a thing as this was outside all their experience. That a man 
should stand up in a rocking half-foundered boat and with a 
word level out the leaping waves and rein in the roaring gale 
as you would a horse, was something terrifyingly new—who 
could he be? The miracle was, no doubt, intended to raise just 
this question in their minds. Although nowhere in the synoptic 
Gospels is there any such definite and unmistakable assertion 
of His divinity as we find plentifully in the Gospel of St. John, 
yet there are in them many quiet claims concerning Himself 
which would have been in the highest degree blasphemous on 
the lips of the greatest saint that has ever lived. Not by word 
alone did He so assert Himself, but by deed too, and the 
cumulative effect was to lead His disciples to the certain appre- 
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hension of His divinity even before they were ready to formulate 
their belief in it. At the very beginning of His ministry a 
much less striking exhibition of divine power, the miraculous 
draught of fishes, had been too much for Peter’s hardly awakened 
perception of the personality of his Master. It implied in Him 
more than the disciple was as yet fit to bear—‘‘ Depart from 
me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man!’’—a long way yet from that 
other cry: “ Lord, to whom shall we go?” or from “ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God,”’ the profession for which, 
later, he was gladly to give his life. 


So, too, with His later disciples, ourselves of to-day, all this 
long while since first ‘“He was seen upon earth and conversed 
with men.’? Nothing, save some quite uncovenanted grace upon 
which we have no right to count, will take the place of that 
slow growth by association with Jesus Christ in prayer and 
in thought, by which we come to a consciousness of our 
Emmanuel, our God with us—sleeping, as it sometimes seems 
to our affrighted faith: far away from the cares and dangers 
that toss us this way and that: but, as we come at last to 
understand, all the while in our very midst, waiting on our 
call, ready in our distress to command the wind and the waves 
by which we fear to perish. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost (October 30th). 
The Parable of the Cockle. 


A parable may be defined, in general terms, as a fictitious 
narrative used to convey some point of moral or dogmatic 
teaching. It is a method of instruction peculiarly adapted to the 
oriental mentality though familiar also among other races. The 
largest number of Our Lord’s parables is in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel: St. John records none at all. In nearly every case the 
moral, or the teaching, is plain to the simplest hearer; in some, 
however, there is considerable obscurity. But of the parable of 
to-day’s Gospel Our Lord Himself gave the authentic interpreta- 
tion in private to His disciples. They had asked Him: ‘‘ Why 
speakest to them in parables? ’’ and He had answered, ‘‘ To you 
it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God: but to 
the rest in parables, that seeing they may not see and hearing 
they may not understand ’’—they, namely, whose minds were set 
not to understand and their wills hardened not to accept. 

So we know now that the sower is Christ and that the field is 
the world; that the good seed of His sowing are those whom He 
has called to Himself (‘‘ whom He would ’’) and who have come 
to His call: and that the cockle are the brood of the devil, just 
like the elect in all external respects as the cockle-weed is like 
the true wheat, but in reality poisonous, barren, destructive, 
choking and hindering growth. 

Let it be! Let evil work itself out to its evil end, of which it 
cannot fail. You may do more harm by attacking it in its 
beginnings than it will do of itself when it is matured. In all 
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evil there is mixed some good, as so often in good there is mixed 
evil. Besides, it is not always so easy to distinguish at once 
between the two. Our intelligence is so limited, our vision of 
the future so nearly nothing, our best motives so complicated. 
So, as Our Lord has warned us, ‘ it is necessary that scandals 
should come ’’; not necessary in the very nature of things but 
necessary—or, if you like, inevitable—as things in fact are. 
There is in our midst an active personal enemy of good, “a 
murderer from the beginning,’’ ‘‘ a liar, and the father of lies,”’ 
as Our Lord described him, whose aim it is to ‘dissolve Christ’’ 
and he and his emissaries are amongst us and of us, in all the 
ordinary matters of life, up-to the end. Only at the last Great 
Assize, when we shall see ourselves as God knows us, shall we be 
fully aware of how the evil weed grew up with us and of how 
much light and air and space it robbed us. It enters into our 
lives, influences our minds and our desires, moulds our decisions, 
through a myriad of agencies, through art and science, through 
literature and the press; it makes an instrument of social 
observances and diversions, of politics, of commerce, of 
philosophy, of religion itself. At no time of our lives are our 
souls entirely free from the pressure of evil—not indeed always 
recognized as such, more often only traceable afterwards in the 
distorted angle, the false light, the perverse interpretation that 
it has imposed upon our apprehension of the good and the true. 
It extends the intellectual faculty beyond its legitimate scope or, 
conversely, subjects it unduly to the domination of the senses. 
It would abolish the plain character of truth by attaching it to a 
variable and elusive element which it calls ‘‘ experience.’’ 
Finality, submission, faith, humility, are intolerable to it—‘ I 
will not serve!’’ it cries, with the despairing voice of the damned. 

But ‘‘ He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them and the 
Lord shall deride them. Then shall He speak to them in His 
anger and trouble them in His wrath ” (Psalm ii.). 


Meanwhile, though we may not acquiesce, but must fight 
without ceasing even though (as at times it may seem) without 
hope, yet we must have patience, especially with ourselves. Evil 
with all its sequences and concomitants, pain, injustice, poverty, 
doubt, loss, partings, betrayals, darkness, ignorance, fear, dis- 
appointment, temptation and sin, urges itself upon us so that we 
eould feel that nothing can ever overcome it. Let there be 
another Deluge; let the world start afresh once more! Well, 
then ; but what of all the good grain among the cockle—perhaps, 
mysteriously, all the finer and stronger because of the cockle? 
What of the moral and spiritual life which has grown tougher 
and more vigorous just because of the opposition that it has had 
to face and fight and defeat? Our victory in God’s eyes does not 
lie in what in the end we have actually done but in what, up to 
the end, we have bravely and without fainting tried to do. ‘‘ Fear 
not,’? says Our Lord; ‘‘ I have conquered the world,’’ and it is 
because there is now in our veins His risen victorious life, that 
we can make certain that we shall conquer too. ‘‘ He will 
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overshadow thee with His feathers, and under His wings thou 
shalt trust. His truth shall compass thee with a shield. Thou 
shalt not be afraid of the terror of the night, of the arrow that 
flieth in the daytime, of the thing that walketh in the darkness, 
of destruction, or of the noonday devil. A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh unto thee .. . for He hath given His angels charge 
over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands they 


shall bear thee up lest perhaps thou dash thy foot against a 
stone’? (Psalm «ac.). 
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Forty years ago Canon Saudreau was a pioneer in the study 
of contemplative prayer. He led the van in the return to the 
old and true idea that Contemplation, in some form, is open 
to all Christians. We have long been familiar in English with 
his earliest work, The Degrees of the Spiritual Life; despite the 
defects of the translation, it has done much to popularize the 
scientific study of spirituality and to foster the life of prayer. 
Towards Perfect Love and the Practice of Mental Prayer, 
recently translated as a ‘‘ Paternoster Booklet,’ is a sort of 
digest, with a practical aim, of The Degrees of the Spiritual 
Life. In it Saudreau describes clearly and helpfully the growth 
of the love of God in the soul and gives expert guidance to 
the fervent who find themselves harassed by dryness and 
distraction and general inability to meditate. 


Several good meditation books have appeared lately. With 
Jesus to the Priesthood, by Jules Grimal, S.M., S.T.D.,? is 
intended primarily for seminarists, but priests also will find 
much in it that will help them to retain or to recapture the 
fervour of their student days. The original French is now in 
its seventh edition, and it has already been translated into 
Italian and will soon be translated into German; it has been 
adopted as a quasi-official manual in many dioceses and 
seminaries. The meditations cover the whole range of the 
seminarist’s duties; they are meant to school him in the Christ- 
like life along with the Apostles, in whose familiar intercourse 
with Our Lord the author sees the first Christian seminary. 
They are free from sentiment, and are quite definitely both 
theological and practical, and, through the intelligent adaptation 
of the American translator, have been suitably accommodated 
to the temperament and the requirements of the English-speaking 
priest. There are in all one hundred and fifty-nine meditations, 
but each furnishes enough matter for two or more periods of 
prayer. 

Trust is a sort of robust hope, ‘‘ spes roborata ex aliqua 
firma opinione,’’ says St. Thomas. Christians practice the 
virtue of Hope in a general way as part of their normal spiritual 
life, and at times they make definite acts of Hope. Still, Hope 











1 Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 80 pages. 1s. 


2 Translated and adapted by Gerald Shaugnessy, S.M., S.T.D., pp. 586. The 
Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $2.75. 
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is often overshadowed by its sisier theological virtues; hence 
it comes about that many souls are robbed of the highest 
achievements of fervour; they lack the overmastering desire of 
God, which, according to St. Augustine, is the essence of 
holiness; they lack the counterpart, or better, the product of 
that desire, the will to vigorous renunciation of the things that 
hinder Divine union. The Virtue of Trust, Meditations, by Paul 
de Jaegher, S.J.,> will help to a right understanding and 
practice of Hope. It is a very full book, so full that it is 
quite impossible to analyse it here with any approach to adequacy. 
Fr. de Jaegher describes the nature of genuine trust and 
distinguishes it from its counterfeit ; he discusses the conditions 
of its exercise and the dangers which threaten to destroy it. 
He puts the soul to school to Jesus Christ to learn trust from 
the Crucifix, from the Blessed Sacrament, from the Sacred 
Heart, from God Himself in all His Perfections but especially 
in His merciful love, from Mary the Mother of God. As a 
crowning chapter he repeats the teaching on Trust of its great 
modern Apostle, St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. The meditations 
of which the book is composed are not meditations in a strictly 
formal way: rather, they are a series of meditative treatises, 
dealing with every aspect of this virtue which pervades the 
whole spiritual life. Careful study of spiritual theology and 
intimate experience of human nature, enriched, both of them, 
and made deep and living by the author’s own life of faith and 
prayer, have gone to the formation of this magnificent book. 
Fr. de Jaegher deserves the reward of constant, painstaking 
perusal: ‘‘ nocturna versate manu, versate diurna,’’ as Horace 
said of the ‘‘ Greek exemplars.’’ And this is true, even though 
we must demur at the translation, which is crude and clumsy, 
lacks smoothness and flow, and has an un-English flavour. 


Where all is excellent, it is difficult to select any part for 
special praise. But perhaps the very best thing in the book is 
the treatment of Trust in desolation and temptation, and in 
positive fault and sin. We quote a typical passage. ‘‘ There 
is one truth that is important for the interior life, the too 
frequent disregard of which during hours of helplessness is often 
a cause of grief and discouragement. It is this: in the work 
of our sanctification God has the predominant and ourselves the 
minimum share, though this be an indispensable minimum. It 
is a law of the spiritual life that the farther we advance towards 
the peaks the more we depend upon God. In the plain, amid 
the jostling of commonplace souls, our need of God, though 
real, is less apparent. Yet when the climb grows difficult ; when 
precipices menace us; when the foot slips and the head turns 
giddy ; it is then that we depend utterly upon our divine Guide; 
it is then that our need of the light which He carries to guide 
us is greatest—then when our need of the strength which He 
gives us to conquer insurmountable obstacles is no less great. 

‘¢ Tt is because we fail to remember this that we draw up 


3 Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. 300. 8s. 6d. 
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varying programmes for holiness that often little accord with 
the plans of infinite Wisdom, with the risk of discouragement 
should events not fall out as we planned and desired. 


** We can all make personal application of these words written 
in her spiritual diary by a great mystic of our own time: ‘ On 
each occasion that I seek to make plans for holiness, I quickly 
perceive that I know nothing about it’ ”’ (pp. 212-3). 


This quotation gives the key to the whole book—in the words 
of St. John the Baptist, quoted by the author in his Introduction : 
‘‘Qportet Illum crescere, me autem minui.’’ It also gives a 
fair indication of the qualities of the book. 


Simple Meditations for Beginners, by a Sister of Charity of 
St Paul the Apostle,‘ contains seventy-nine meditation outlines. 
The doctrine contained therein is the Little Flower’s teaching 
on ‘‘ The Little Way,’’ humility, poverty, confidence, self- 
abandonment, love, obedience, zeal and simplicity. They are 
excellent meditations, and will not only provide beginners with 
the matter and the method of prayer, but will prove useful to 
all who can still formally meditate, and who feel their spiritual 
pulse quickened (as who does not’) by the words and the example 
of the wonderful modern Carmelite Saint. 


Mother St. Paul has published another volume of her 
meditations, Vita Christi They deal with the first six months 
of the third year of Our Lord’s public ministry. The method 
is that of St. Ignatius’s Contemplation, and she explains it 
lucidly in a Foreword. The present volume maintains the 
standard of clarity, simplicity, good sense and virile fervour 
that those who know her have come to associate with Mother 
St. Paul. 


Ways of Christian Life, by Abbot Butler,’ has for sub-title 
‘‘ Old Spirituality for Modern Men.’’ Acting on the principle 
that ‘‘ the spiritual food on which good Christian men and 
women were nurtured, during a thousand years before the 
sixteenth century, must still have its efficacy and its power for 
the formation of the Christian character,’’ the Abbot decided 
‘‘to bring out what four Old Orders—Benedictine, Franciscan, 
Dominican, Carmelite—had to hold out, and still have, of 
religious food and formation for good people in the world.”’ 
He describes the character of these orders, and outlines, from 
some master exponent, the spirit of prayer proper to each, and 
indicates also direct efforts that they make—by Third Orders, 
the Rosary, etc.—for the benefit of Christians at large. The 
first four chapters are devoted to these four religious Orders. 
Then, as a happy afterthought, the fifth chapter treats of St. 
Francis de Sales, for several reasons, but not least because he 
very definitely fulfils the aim of the book in holding out the 
possibility of holiness to persons living in the world. The 


4Sands & Co. 1s. 6d. 


5 Vita Christi, The Third Year, Part I. Longmans. pp. xii., 157. 58. 
6 Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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following chapters, on the Liturgical Revival and on Contem- 
plation, deal with two ancient ways of piety, that are again 
finding their due place in the scheme of spirituality. The final 
chapter, Gathering the Fragments, is retrospective, and collects 
from the earlier portions of the book the guidance offered on 
such matters as mortification, the universality of perfection, 
worship, prayer, keeping the Sunday holy, morning and evening 
prayer. It is a very helpful and illuminating book, written 
with the ease and authority and practical emphasis that reveal 
in Abbot Butler “the master of them that know” the ways 
of the spiritual life. 


Two small French books of the series called Hditions du Cerf 
deserve notice. The first is the “ Vie de Jésus” of Cardinal 
de Bérulle. It is the first part of an unfinished work, and 
deals with the coming of the Son of God at the Incarnation, 
and the character and state of sanctity of the Blessed Virgin 
at that time. It is characterized by the fine theological piety, 
‘‘ dogma generans pietatem,’’ which is the noteworthy and novel 
feature of the spirituality of Bérulle. The other book is La 
Croisade Eucharistique, by Marie Fargue. It outlines the 
character and the method of the Eucharistic crusade, which 
is described as the young army of the Apostleship of Prayer, 
the elementary school of Catholic Action, and is defined as ‘a 
joyous spirit of prayer and sacrifice, aroused and developed 
in children by the apostolic spirit, and drawing its whole life 
from the Divine source of life, the Eucharist.’’ The Crusaders 
number about three millions, of whom three hundred thousand 
are in France. The canonical centres of the Crusade are the 
canonical centres of the Apostleship of Prayer, and each group 


of crusaders is in charge of a chaplain and a lay zelator or 
zelatrix. 


lI. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


By JOHN TRINICK. 
Vice-Chairman of the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen. 


If these notes be opened with the blunt assertion that, in the 
matter of furnishing and adornment, the Catholic Church in 
England is very badly served, it will probably seem to many 
that the truth is too plain to need emphasis; others may come 
to a similar conclusion after some thought and mental reference 
to examples within their own experience; while it is, on the 
whole, safe to say that few would actively dispute it. At all 
events, it is perfectly true to say that to persons trained in 
the various forms of art-work and artistic expression, and to 
those also whose training is in artistic appreciation only, the 
question of the relations between the Church and Art in this 
matter is not less than acute. It is a topic on which the artist 
nature, at any rate, is apt to wax eloquent—sometimes, it must be 
said, to bitterness. Yet it is not too much to say that very many 
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of the clergy, being themselves well-trained in art-appreciation, 
are largely in agreement with artists in the matter, though their 
feelings may not perhaps reach the same degree and intensity 
of expression ; they recognize the need for something to be done, 
but do not know what it is to be, nor where it is to begin. 

It will serve as a general introduction to the discussion to 
examine rather closely the present alternatives open to choice in 
the appointment and decoration of churches, in order to see how 
they stand with relation to certain principles which are, or ought 
to be, fundamental to the whole consideration. Thus, it would 
appear that, nowadays, when there is any question of church 
furnishing or embellishment, the alternatives are two in number ; 
it is open to the parties concerned to do one of two things: 
either (1) to apply to a firm or business organized on a com- 
mercial basis; which course will often have resulted from 
‘“‘seeing an advertisement ’’ in the first place. The firm in 
question may, or may not, be a Catholic one; or (2) to apply 
to an individual and private art-worker; as a result, either of 
having seen work in other churches, or on the recommendation 
or hearsay of a third party. The art-worker in question may, 
or may not, be a Catholic. 

Now, in the first of these alternatives, the applicant, be 
he priest, superior of a community, or lay ‘‘ donor,” is in 
the position of knowing from the beginning, almost exactly 
what he will get. If it is a case of almost any article of church 
furniture, he will probably have seen its prototype in a show- 
room, or will have selected it from among the illustrations in 
a catalogue. If it is a case of a statue, the same, almost 
certainly, will hold good. While, if it is a question of decoration 
or embellishment of the building itself: a new altar: new 
sanctuary rails: a stained glass window: a piece of decorative 
painting or mosaic: there may be a little more to do, since 
no two buildings are identical, but it amounts to much the 
same thing in the end. He will explain the “ kind of thing ”’ 
he wants, if he knows beforehand, and will be shown actual 
examples or photographs, and will form sufficient idea of the 
result in his own case, to be quite settled in mind about it all. 
Finally, he may be satisfied, or he may not; or he may conclude 
that he will have to be. 


In the case of the second alternative, the ‘‘ unknown quantity ”’ 
enters more or less largely into the matter, and the applicant 
will most likely be in the position of not knowing exactly what 
he will get. He may be satisfied, or he may not; but it is quite 
probable that if he is, it will be in a much higher and stronger 
degree than in the case above described; and this, for reasons 
that will sbortly appear. 


The two alternatives thus set forth represent, roughly, the 
choice which lies open in the ordinary way of things; and a 
certain advantage has been indicated as attaching to each. It 
will be well now to examine them more closely in their further 
and perhaps less favourable features; and, for this purpose, 
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the second alternative, being that less commonly chosen, shall 
be considered first. 


It is probable that there are few cases, when recourse is had 
to the individual and private art-worker, in which some element, 
at least, of anxiety does not figure; it is more than likely, 
at the best of times, that the client, when invited to inspect 
the finished work, will require some little time to get used to 
what is before him; though he may probably end by feeling 
a deep sense of appreciation. So far there can: scarcely be 
said to be any real disadvantage involved; for there is little 
question that it is worth while to have risked this element 
of ‘‘ the unknown,” if the result is somehow felt to carry with 
it a claim on the deeper and more vital kinds of appreciation. 
It is more than likely that many an one, at the outset of an 
‘‘ adventure ’”’ of this kind, is haunted by the fear of having 
eventually to give harbourage in his church to something or 
other—he scarcely knows what—which will either cause him 
some kind of uneasiness every time he looks at it; or, in respect 
of which he will have to do some degree of violence to his 
previously cherished standards, whether of beauty or of seem- 
liness, in order to accommodate himself to it. Now, though 
this latter possibility may not be altogether an unmixed evil, 
it is only fair to say that a certain amount of distrust in 
such a case is to be regarded with sympathy; indeed, has 
not the difficulty been very succinctly described by M. 
Jacques Maritain as the ‘intolerable nuisance” of ‘“ being 
struck, on entering a church, with all the force of a blow in 
the chest, by some embodiment or other of the religious 
susceptibilities of Mr. So-and-so’’? At all events, one knows, 
quite well, that there are paintings and sculptures, religious 
by intent, in the presence of which devotion is practically 
impossible ; and every allowance ought to be made for the very 
natural and proper desire to avoid them. In some ways, too, 
Catholic artists are often worse offenders in this respect than 
non-Catholics; and this, for the reason that their religion 
tends—as, after all, it ought to do—to be of more personal 
consequence to them, and thus, to urge them to more definite 
and forcible expression. Yet the fact that such expressions 
sometimes take an exaggerated form is due solely to the 
transitional nature of the times we live in; in which the 
phenomenon is to be witnessed of a strong and compelling form 
of religion taking hold upon an art equipment which has been 
acquired definitely as a means of ‘ self-expression ’’ ; which has, 
indeed, been drawn out of a tradition to which the Catholic 
Spirit is completely alien. It is hardly to be wondered at if 
there is some temporary dislocation! Therefore, it is that, 
where private art-workers are concerned, we perhaps more often 
find our clergy calling in the services of non-Catholics; these 
appear, for the most part, to be so much less “ moved” by 
religion—they ‘take things more quietly’? and are, on the 
whole, likely to furnish something so much more ‘ easy to live 
with.’ (The fact that any kind of ‘‘ devotional feeling ”’ will 
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most likely have to be brought to it afterwards by those who 
are to ‘‘ live with ’”’ it, is apt to be weighed lightly in view of 
the other apparent advantage.) 

In respect of the other, and more commonly chosen, of the two 
alternatives the issues are more simple, and, it must be said, more 
grave. It is perhaps necessary, here and now, to bring forward 
and set in the foreground a principle which, as suggested at the 
outset, is really fundamental, but which is most often in danger 
of being completely overlooked ; and this principle is none other 
than that of seemliness. Now it will probably be at once 
objected that it is precisely in the interests of seemliness, in 
fact, that it is entirely for the purpose of avoiding the particular 
kind of wnaseemliness we have just been describing, that recourse 
is had to a firm or a commercial organization; since here, at 
least, the result may confidently be expected to contain nothing 
to disturb the sensibilities or the devotion of anybody. Out- 
wardly, there would seem to be something in this; but a little 
consideration of certain deeper aspects may exhibit the matter 
in another light; and this shall now be attempted. 

It will be well to establish, clearly and at once, a certain 
factor which is inseparable from the productions of a commercial 
organization ; afterwards endeavouring to show how the principle 
of seemliness is affected in the matter with which we are 
concerned. Now this factor is inherent in the nature of the 
case, and arises from the fact that, in so far as a firm of 
Church Furnishers exists and works at all extensively on a 
commercial basis in the production of its wares, it is a part 
of the modern economic system with which, at almost all 
points, the Catholic morality finds itself, in some measure—often 
in great measure—at loggerheads. And in this respect, scarcely 
any distinction is to be made between Catholic and non-Catholic 
firms; the former being distinguished from the latter only 
in the fact that their clientéle, while more limited, is at the 
same time of more extensive requirements—not by any difference 
in the manner or the system by which their wares are 
produced. It requires only moderate reflection to see the 
necessity of this; for how else is a business existence to be 
sustained in this modern world, except by the adoption of 
the current methods of manufacture? The whole crux of the 
matter must be seen to lie, then, entirely in the question: 
How far is it right and seemly that current methods of business 
and manufacture should enter into the adornment of the House 
of God. Or, to put it in another way: Is it at all seemly for 
the furnishing and adornment of the House of God to become 
the basis for commercial enterprise? We can leave non-Catholics 
to answer these questions as it pleases them, in so far as 
non-Catholic firms are concerned; but there can be few among 
thinking Catholics who would hesitate to say that machine-made 
or mass-produced articles can have no other uses than strictly 
secular ones (since, for our sins, we have them with us anyhow }) ; 
and that to apply mechanical and ‘‘ mass’? methods, and a 
commercial system, to the production of anything to be used 
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in any department of the worship of Almighty God is nothing 
less than an offence against seemliness. 


The only reason, then, at all entertainable, for applying to 
a commercial organization for such things would seem to be 
a pecuniary one; since it is sometimes, though not always, 
possible to “‘ get it more cheaply ’’ by doing so; or, let us say, 
perhaps, that the result will be felt to be ‘‘ fairly adequate for 
the money.”? It might seem that such a reason would be partially 
justifiable in the case of rather extreme poverty; when some- 
thing of a temporary nature might be sought against the time 
when funds and opportunities permit of something more fitting. 
Otherwise, and apart from this, there seems to be only the 
explanation of the, perhaps more or less unconscious, desire 
to feel assured beforehand what the result will be like. But 
it must be said here that it is decidedly open to question whether 
it is possible to justify the carrying of a fear of the unknown 
to the lengths involved in this particular kind of “ playing for 
safety ’’: to the length of preferring something entirely ‘‘ colour- 
less and innocuous ”’ (despite the circumstance that it has been 
produced under commercial conditions, and probably looks like 
it, too!), to the work of a man’s hands clearly to be seen as 
such, and carrying with it some suggestion of a human heart 
and brains! It may be said here, that it is this kind of 
preference, more than anything else, which reduces the interiors 
of so many of our Catholic churches to that condition of smooth 


and slighty-sweetened insipidity which is so characteristic of 
them. 


Tf it be admitted, then—and it would seem inevitable that, 
among Catholics it must be—that the only really fitting condition 
for the House of Almighty God is that of having been built, 
furnished and adorned entirely by human hands, actuated by 
human intelligence and love, then it would appear that the 
alternative of the private, individual art-worker ought to be 
preferred, in spite of all its attendant ‘ risks.’ to that which 
has just been described. In short, it would appear that 
more courage is what is needed, together, if it may be said, 
with more reflection on the real and very grave nature of the 
proprieties involved. If what may seem an exegetical illustration 
be permitted to a layman, there was one occasion, very far back 
in Sacred History, when Almighty God Himself, testified in 
no uncertain fashion to His preference for the higher, over 
and above the lower and more ‘“‘ vegetable ’’ forms, of life, in 
this matter of things brought for His service. The reference 
is to the fourth chapter of Genesis. However, the two alterna- 
tives hitherto available having now been discussed, it remains 
to be seen that there is a third possibility, which—being of more 
recent origin—is probably more or less unknown; and of this 
some account shall now be given. 


As one more instance of the strength and vitality of that 
‘‘ Guild > movement which is so marked a feature of the 
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Catholic life in this country, and to which the Church extends 
so much of welcome and encouragement, there was formed, 
now nearly three years ago, the Guild of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen. Of this association it may legitimately be said that 
there is no one among the many Catholic Guilds which has 
received more numerous and more signal marks of welcome and 
encouragement from the Church. Headed by His Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop, the Hierarchy have extended to it their 
patronage from its very beginnings; in fact, those beginnings 
themselves may be said to have been made possible by the 
favourable countenance assured in advance to the particular 
work contemplated by those who were setting themselves to 
the formation of the Guild. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the Church has not waited, in this instance, until the new 
body has entirely emerged, before taking it under her protection ; 
there is, on the contrary, a very real sense in which it may be 
said that she has influenced the matter at an earlier stage 
and, by creating special circumstances, has assured that 
protection to it in a fuller and a much more intimate degree, 
and thus has actually co-operated in the work of its formation. 
Beginnings such as these cannot, then, be without their 
significance ; and it may certainly be said that this latter is by 
way of being duly realized and valued within the body of the 
Guild itself; it is a powerful incentive to many of its members 
to take to themselves and interpret in a really vital and 
thoroughgoing sense, certain of the stated objects which are a 
part of the Guild’s constitutions. It may not be amiss to quote 
here, one or two of the more important of these objects. Thus, 
it is set forth that ‘“‘ The Guild of Catholic Artists and Crafts- 
men ”’ exists ‘‘ To bring together Catholic professional artists 
and craftsmen in spiritual fellowship, attending the religious 
offices of the Guild ”’, ‘‘ For the revival of a true Catholic and 
Christian spirit in British Art,’’ and, ‘“‘ To hold . . . whenever 
possible, one Annual Exhibition which shall aim at the highest 
possible standard of Catholic Art, and generally to make known 
and understood the principles of Catholic Art and the work of 
Catholic artists and craftsmen.” 


It is, after all, perfectly legitimate, and even salutary, for the 
artist to desire to serve the Church—if only by reason of the 
peculiarly personal and intimate nature of the service which it 
is his to offer; and though, only too often, the expressions to be 
seen in works of art are by no means those of the higher nature 
of their authors, yet there is no question that they could be and 
that they ought to be. If, then a number of artists and art- 
workers have shown their desire, not only, in each individual 
case, to make their art expressive of what is best within them 
in this instance, of their response to their religion: but have 
recognized that desire in each other by entering into association 
together under the protection of the Church, some account should 
be taken of this phenomenon, and the fullest methods of 
co-operation should be sought between the personnel of the 
Church and the new body, in order that the proffered service 
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may be fully utilized for the Church’s benefit. For it is plain, 
even on the most superficial view of history, that there has been 
a very long period (something like four hundred years), during 
which human art-activity has been in process of drifting away 
from the Church; to the degradation of the former and to the 
impoverishment of the latter. No Catholic, with even a partial 
mental vision of the Church’s splendour during the ‘‘ Ages of 
Iaith ”’ in this country, as in all Europe, can do other than 
deplore this separation ; and no Catholic, if there be. any prospect 
whatever of any movement for the re-integration of the human 
art-activity within its proper place, namely, within the Church, 
can do other than rejoice, and pray for its full accomplishment. 
Tor it is nothing less than another step in the long process by 
which the Catholic Faith is re-conquering Western Europe; it 
is a case of yet one more department of human activity into 
which the light of that Faith is again making its way after 
four centuries of exclusion and darkness. 

Now the spirit of modern art-activity is, of course, character- 
ized for most observers by the extraordinary degree to which 
every single practitioner therein is a ‘‘ law unto himself ”’; and 
it is not too much to say that the spectacle of so many scattered 
and disconnected expressions has much to do with the condition 
of more or less complete apathy in regard to artistic matters 
into which so large a proportion of the general public has 
fallen. Nor is it to be wondered at that the Church should 
not show herself very ready to furnish opportunities for what 
could only be, in most cases, further and perhaps more exten- 
sive expressions of individual idiosyncrasy and _ self-assertion. 
It must be admitted that the result would be unseemly, to 
say the least of it, and would be entirely alien to the spirit of 
the Church which does not permit concessions of principle in 
the interest merely of ‘‘ keeping abreast of the times.”’ Yet, as 
we have had occasion to see, in order to avoid concessions in one 
direction, the principle of seemliness has had to suffer in 
another; and the result on our Churches, while perhaps less 
actively disquieting to the outward eye, is none the less 
disquieting to the inward sense of the ‘‘ fitness of things,’’ and 
of what is due to the service of Almighty God. The members of 
the Guild, then, have given much thought to these matters— 
both individually and in their collective councils ; and they have 
a due sense of the real issues that are at stake; which are, 
simply, that while self-assertion can have no place in the 
Sanctuary, that which goes to the adornment of the latter should 
at least be an expression of the life of a human soul. By the 
inclusive nature of its membership, in which are embraced 
workers, many of them of high repute, in all the various crafts 
which enter into the building, furnishing and adornment of 
churches, it has shown, also, that it is alive to the necessity for 
unity among all the crafts, when their use for God’s service is 
in question. By this, as well as by the fact that they have taken 
the form of a ‘‘ Guild’ in preference to any other form of 
association, the members of the Guild of Catholic Artists and 
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Craftsmen have shown their proper sense of the principle that, 
in the Church, there can be no question of ‘“ each man for 
himself’? but only of ‘‘ each for all and all for God” and that 
the best way to ensure the full application of this principle is in 
the fullest possible degree of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing as between the various forms of craft and art-work 
involved ; while this, in turn, is merged in a common study of 
the place of them all in “ the Beauty of His House.’’ Thus, 
then, architects form a considerable number in the governing 
body of the Guild; and while, by the comprehensive nature of 
their training and experience they are invaluable to the other 
members, it is hoped, at the same time, that there may be thus 
formed, the nucleus of an expert advisory body which should 
be at the service of the clergy in any question of the building and 
adornment of churches. In addition to this, many of the 
workers in the various crafts have, themselves, had large 
experience, and have a wide knowledge, often the result of 
special study, of the liturgical and rubrical requirements in 
connection with their own branch of art-work. It is sought, as 
far as possible to make known, by means of the Annual 
Exhibitions, the nature and quality of the work which is being 
accomplished by members of the Guild; and the clergy are 
especially invited to visit these, in order that the standards 
possible of attainment in them may become familiar and may 
be of service whenever occasion should arise. 


In conclusion, then, it will be seen that a considerable number 
of responsible people, being Catholic and workers in the arts, 
have associated themselves together, under the protection and 
with the express approbation of, the Hierarchy, to give their best 
in the best of all causes, the service of Almighty God; and it is 
necessary that the Church, having thus approved them and 
accepted them as a part of her being, should now enable them 


to fulfil their object, by utilizing to its full extent, the service 
that they have desired to offer. 





MORAL CASES 


A VISITING PRIEST AND DUPLICATION. 


May permission to say Mass on Sunday be lawfully refused to 
a visiting priest, unless he undertakes to say one of the Parish 
Masses, in order to prevent the necessity of duplicating on the 
part of the parish priest or of his assistants? 


REPLY. 


We are so accustomed in this country, owing to the fewness of 
priests, to duplicating on Sundays, that the somewhat excep- 
tional character of the practice may escape notice. ‘‘ Non licet 
sacerdoti pluries in die celebrare missas, nisi ex apostolico 
indulto aut potestate facta a loci Ordinario. Hanc tamen 
facultatem impertiri nequit Ordinarius, nisi cum, prudenti 
ipsius judicio, propter penuriam sacerdotum die festo de precepto 
notabilis fidelium pars Missae adstare non possit ’? (Can. 806 §2). 
The conditions for the lawful grant of the faculty are, therefore, 
three: (1) that a notable portion of the people will otherwise 
miss Mass; (2) that there is a lack of suflicient priests to provide 
for the necessities of the people; (3) that the faculty cannot be 
given except for use on Sundays and Holidays of obligation. 
The permission will be given either in the pagella of diocesan 
faculties, as in Portsmouth, for example, or by special con- 
cession from the Ordinary. But, in both cases, the requisite 
conditions for its proper use will generally be expressly 
mentioned; if they are not mentioned, it must be taken for 
granted that the faculty may only be used according to the 
terms of Canon 806, §2. There has always been some obscurity 
in interpreting the exact force of ‘‘ penuria sacerdotum.”’ It is 
not really capable of exact definition, I think, and it must be left 
to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary, as the Canon directs, 
to decide whether the lack of clergy is serious enough to justify 
the use of the privilege. Similarly, the priest who possesses the 
permission of his Ordinary must use it judiciously. There is 
bound to be some difference of opinion and practice, varying with 
the customary interpretation of the law in different localities. 
Thus, a writer in the Collationes Brugenses (1929, p. 69) 
estimates that ‘‘ penuria ”’ is to be understood not merely with 
reference to a Church, or to a parish, but even to a whole city 
if it contains several parishes. The professors of a city College, 
if able to assist the parishes without grave inconvenience, should 
do so rather than allow the parochial clergy to duplicate. On 
the other hand, a writer in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record (XX, 
1922, p. 627) notes that there are ‘‘ many parishes, in town or 
country, in which there is a religious house with, perhaps, 
several priests, having no Sunday obligations, whilst the parish 
clergy have to duplicate regularly. Nobody would maintain that 
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the priests in such a religious house would be bound to offer their 
services or even to comply with a request to assist.’? To quote 
one more example, a writer in L’Ami du Clergé (1928, p. 363) 
refers to certain Diocesan Statutes which expressly withdraw the 
permission to duplicate, whenever a visiting priest is able to say 
one of the parish Masses without serious inconvenience. These 
differences of interpretation arise from the differences of local 
custom and necessity. In the Instruction issued by Propaganda, 
May 24th, 1870, the widest powers are left to the local authorities 
to decide whether the faculty of duplication may be used in any 
given instance: ‘‘. . . lay aside all anxiety and, without being 
disturbed at the strictness of the terms, trust to your conscience 
and prudence to judge what cases, account being taken of the 
circumstances of your diocese, are to be considered to possess 
sufficient reasons (n. 14) . . . a necessity of this kind must be 
understood to be a real but still a moral and not an absolute 
necessity ’’ (Decreta IV Conc. Prov. West., p. 395; English Tr., 
p. 94). These directions do not, indeed, refer explicitly to the 
question we are discussing, but the same principle and the same 
spirit certainly is be applied in answering it. The situation 
outlined by our correspondent is to be dealt with prudently, 
reasonably, charitably. 


(a) In the event of a visiting priest declining to say a parish 
Mass at a reasonable hour, the parish clergy need have no scruple 
whatever in duplicating as usual. Their faculty is held for the 
benefit of the people, and the breach of the law, if any, is on the 
conscience of the visiting priest. I say ‘ at a reasonable hour ”’ 
because the ‘‘ unreason ”’ is very often on the side of the parish 
priest, who expects a priest on holiday to say a very late Mass 
(Ami du Clergé, ib. p. 364). 


(b) The circumstances of the visiting priest must be taken into 
account before trying to compel him to say a Parish Mass. A 
complete stranger, staying in the place for one or two nights, is 
in rather a different situation to one who is making a long stay 
of several weeks. The latter could rightly be expected to assist. 
The former could not; he might be resting for a night or two on 
a journey and, in fact, many parish priests would not care to 
rely on such a one, even if he were willing to accept the obliga- 
tion. Similarly, a priest belonging to the diocese could rightly 
be expected to be more accommodating than one from another 
diocese. Likewise, a priest taking a necessary rest, or conva- 
lescent, should not be expected to celebrate publicly; freedom 
from public services is the essential part of a holiday to many 
priests. 


(c) If there are diocesan statutes regulating the position of 
visiting priests, permission to say a private Mass could and must 
be refused, if the case is manifestly within the terms of the 
statute or the directions of the Ordinary. Outside these circum- 
stances, the parish priest must not refuse permission to a visitor, 
who has a celebret, to say Mass privately, even though his refusal 
to say a public Mass is unreasonable, according to what has been 
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said under (a) and (b). ‘‘ Sacerdos extraneus ecclesiae in qua 
celebrare postulat, exhibens authenticas et adhuc validas litteras 
comendatitias sui Ordinarii...ad Missae celebrationem 
admittatur, nisi interim aliquid eum commisisse constet, cur 
a Missae celebratione repelli debeat’** (Canon 804, Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, ib. p. 628). I do not think that the proviso 
‘““ nisi, etc.,’’ covers the case of one who unreasonably refuses a 
public Mass, but it is understood that, in all other respects, e.g., 
the choice of a suitable hour or the payment of the usual tax, 
his request is reasonable. Has the parish priest, then, no 
remedy? Yes. He can bring the matter to the notice of the 
Ordinary who could, if he thought fit, decline to endorse. the 
celebret of the visiting priest. It would hardly be worth while 
taking this trouble except in the case of a visitor who is staying 
for a long time in the parish. 


E. J. M. 


CITATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


I notice that, in giving a solution of cases and dubia, frequent 
use is made of Collationes Brugenses, Documentation Catholique 
and Gasparri Fontes. Some information concerning these collec- 
tions would be useful to many. Also, does there exist, in a 
convenient form, a collection of all the official decisions concerning 
the interpretation of individual canons? 


REPLY. 


1. Collationes Brugenses. This is a periodical issued five times 
a year by the professors of the Seminary of Bruges. The 
substance consists of the Conference Cases set for the diocese 
which include every branch of ecclesiastical knowledge. The 
questions or cases are printed two months in advance and the 
solutions, usually very thorough and complete, take the place 
of articles in the ordinary periodical. There are also some short 
reviews of books, and Roman documents of unusual importance 
are printed from time to time, but the Conference Cases 
predominate. It exists from 1896 onwards, with a general Index 
of the first ten volumes, and complete sets are comparatively 
rare. They may often be obtained from the very obliging M. Ch. 
Beyaert, Rue Nétre Dame, Bruges, who also undertakes the 


distribution of the periodical (6 Belgas yearly). The authority 
and learning of the contributors have secured for the publication 
a world-wide recognition. Similar publications are issued from 
Namur and Ghent. 


2. La Documentation Catholique is, as the title indicates, a 
collection of official or quasi-official documents on affairs of 
current interest affecting the Catholic Church. Its scope is very 
wide : Papal documents, Episcopal letters and decrees, political 
questions and civil laws, meetings of Congresses and societies, 
all find due recognition. Naturally, French interests predom- 
inate, and more often than not a whole number is almost 
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exclusively concerned with French politics and social questions. 
But anything of unusual importance in other countries is reported, 
for example, the directions of the English episcopate on the 
Education Question or the Lambeth resolutions on Birth Control. 
It has appeared weekly since 1919 from Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, 5 Rue Bayard, Paris, VIII (30 fr. yearly). An amazingly 
complete Index is given with each bi-yearly volume and, I believe, 
sets can still be obtained from the publishers. 

3. Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes, cura Emi. Petri. Card. 
Gasparri editi: Vol. I, Concilia Generalia, Romani Pontifices, 
usque ad annum, 1745; Vol. II, Romani Pontifices, 1746-1865; 
Vol. III, Romani Pontifices, 1867-1917; Vol. IV, S8S.C.S. Officii; 
S.C. Episcoporum et Regularium; Vol. V, S.C. Consistorialis ; 
S.C. De Sacramentis; S.C. Concilii, ad annum, 1760. These 
monumental volumes are intended to facilitate reference to the 
legal sources from whence the Canons of the Code have been 
derived, and which are mentioned in footnotes in most editions 
of the Codex Juris. The work is not yet completed; Volume I 
was published in 1923, Volume V in 1930 (Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis). In future it will be easier to consult these official 
documents, a knowledge of which is generally essential for a 
complete understanding of Canon Law. Each volume costs 
about 17s. 


4. There are at least two convenient collections: P. Cimetier, 
Pour étudier le Code de Droit Canonique, 1917-1927 (Gabalda, 
12 fr.), Premier Supplement, 1927-1931. In this work Cimetier 
follows the order of the Canons, giving very fully all official 
documents, in addition to the decisions of the Codex Commission, 
which explain the law. Also there is Repertorium Juridicum 
Ecclesiasticum, Fasc. I (1918-1924), Fasc. II (1925-1930). This 
work is issued by the editors of Jus Pontificium (Piazza SS. 
Apostoli 51, Rome, 25 lire), and gives recent decisions very 
briefly, referring readers to the appropriate text in the larger 
Periodical. I think the only way to keep reasonably up to date 
with the constant stream of decisions from Rome is to have 
an interleaved copy of the Code, and enter the information in 
its appropriate place. “ss 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 

By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
NEW INDULGENCES. 

(i) Blessed Sacrament. 


To encourage daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Holy Father granted certain new indulgences on June 3rd. 
The immediate occasion was the International Eucharistic 
Congress about to be held in Dublin. The following terms were 
therefore drawn up after consultation with Cardinal Lauri in 
his two-fold capacity as Poenitentiarius Maior of Holy Church 
and Legate to the Congress. Henceforth all who, contrite at 
heart, devoutly visit the Blessed Sacrament anywhere in the 
world, and recite a Pater, Ave and Gloria five times, with 
another Pater, Ave and Gloria for the Pope’s intention, may 
gain ten years’ remission of ‘‘ the penance enjoined upon them 
or otherwise due.’? Such as repeat these visits and prayers 
for a whole week may gain a Plenary Indulgence provided they 
make their Confession with true repentance and receive Holy 
Communion (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 2381). , 


The new indulgences fall into line with the toties quoties 
Plenary Indulgences for the Portiuncula and other feasts—which 
require six Pater, Ave and Gloria—and with the Plenary 
Indulgences to be gained by reciting the Divine Office or the 
Rosary in presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 


(ii) Roman Stations. 

Visits to the ‘ stational ’’ churches and basilicas of Rome 
on the days indicated by the Roman missal (in Lent, for instance) 
have hitherto been rewarded by numerous indulgences which 
were anything but uniform. An attempt to simplify them is 
made in the following revised form, dated April 12th, 1932, and 
now published in the Acta. A Plenary Indulgence may be 
gained by those who, after confessing their sins with true 
repentance and receiving Holy Communion, visit a stational 
church on any appointed day, take part in the sacred functions 
held therein—morning or evening, in accordance with custom 
or the positive command of the Ordinary—and piously pray for 
the Pope’s intention. If no such public devotions are held, 
they may still gain a Plenary Indulgence on the usual conditions 
of Confession and Holy Communion, provided they say an “‘ Our 
Father,” ‘‘ Hail Mary” and “ Glory be to the Father ”’ five 
times before the Blessed Sacrament, three times before the 
sacred Relics exposed for veneration, and at least once for 
the Pope’s intention. Those who do no more ‘than visit a 
stational church and say the prayers may gain an indulgence 
of ten years (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 248). 


(iii) Christian Doctrine. 
On March 2nd, the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
canonically erected in the church of Santa Maria del Pianto 
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in Rome, received an annual privilege of a Plenary Indulgence 
for all its members on the feast of Saint Robert Bellarmine, 
one of the two saints recently declared joint patrons. The only 


— are Confession and Holy Communion (A.A.8S., XXIV, 
p. 249). 






(iv) Our Blessed Lady. 


‘“Q Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have 
recourse to thee.’’ 

A Partial Indulgence of 300 days is granted, toties quoties 
to all who recite this invocation with at least a contrite heart 
(S. Penit., April 15th, 1932). 

Quoting the new decree, the Hphemerides Liturgicae (1982, 
p. 284) points out that a Rescript of March 15th, 1884, hitherto 
in force, granted a Partial Indulgence of 100 days once a day. 
By a Brief of June 6th, 1904, the same indulgence could be 
gained toties quoties by such as wore a “ miraculous medal ”’ 
duly blessed, and recited the above prayer. An ad septennium 
concession of January 30th, 1930, increased the indulgence to 
300 days for all who not only wore the medal but were also 
enrolled in the corresponding sodality of the Immaculate 
Conception. The latest grant does not demand either mem- 
bership in the sodality or the wearing of the medal. 


THE INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS. 


To the ban placed upon a recent publication of Alfred Loisy, 
the Holy Office has at last added a general condemnation of 
all his works not hitherto condemned. 


An Italian treatise on political economy and the principles 
of law was proscribed on the same date, June 25th. 


Three weeks later, on July 15th, the Italian Idealist 
philosopher and _ literary critic, Benedetto Croce, incurred 
censure for his latest book—like Loisy’s, a study in recent 
history. A significant rider was added to forestall the inference 
that the rest of Croce’s works may be held not to deserve 
censure: quin ex peculiari huius operis damnatione argui debeat 
cetera eiusdem Auctoris opera, super quibus Sacra Congregatio 
iudicium sibi reservat, non esse censura digna. 

As a result of the new decrees, the following authors and 
titles must be added to the Index of Prohibited Books. 

ALFRED Lorsy, Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire religieuse de 
notre temps. Paris, Emile Nourry, éditeur, 1930-1931. 

—— Opera omnia, quae hactenus damnatae non fuerunt ”’ 
(A.A,8S., XXIV, p. 237). 

SALVATORE PAaGuLionica, Compendio di economia politica e 
nozioni di diritto. Padova, Istituto delle Edizioni Accademiche, 
1932 (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 287). 

Benepetto Croce, Storia d’Huropa nel secolo decimonono. 
Bari, Laterza, 1932 (Osservatore Romano, July 16th, 1932). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


T'he Mass, Its Doctrine, Its History, by Abbot Cabrol. (Herder. 
pp. 70. 3s.) 


To appreciate the Mass adequately, to draw from it our full 
measure of spiritual benefit, it is necessary to understand not 
only the words of the Mass but also the rite. The ceremonies 
of the Mass as we have them to-day can be understood only by 
acquiring a knowledge of the growth of the Mass rite from the 
simple ceremonial of the Last Supper to the gorgeous pageantry 
of solemn Pontifical Mass. There has been for the past fifty 
years great activity in the study of liturgical “ origins’’ and 
many good books on the rite of the Mass have recently appeared. 
One such is this book from the pen of that distinguished 
liturgist, Abbot Cabrol. It is an English version, somewhat 
augmented, of La Messe, published some years ago in a liturgical 
series by Bloud & Gay of Paris. There are chapters on the 
origin of the Mass, the Mass among Christians throughout the 
centuries, the explanation of the Roman rite, the Mass com- 
pared with other rites, the theology of the Mass, the Mass in 
art, the literature of the Mass. 


The book is much too short to be able to deal with such a 
vast subject in a satisfactory way, but as a brief, clear and 
popular account of the history of the Mass it will be found very 
useful and very readable by laymen. It is an excellent example 
of clever condensation and, though short and simple, shows in 
every page the deep scholarship and the critical acumen of its 
learned author. There is a very interesting account (pp. 14 
sqq.) of the documentary evidence from the first centuries for the 
rite of the Mass. There are many good illustrations of every 
aspect of the Mass, so that the book is—as its title-page tells us— 
the ‘‘ Story of the Mass in Pen and Picture.”’ 


The Lives of the Saints. Originally Compiled by the Rev. Alban 
Butler. New Edition, Revised and Copiously Supplemented 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Norah Leeson. Vol. ITI, 
March. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1931.) 


The Lives. ... Butler. Now Edited, Revised and Copiously 
Supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald 
Attwater. Vol. VII, July. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
1932. Price of each volume, 7s. 6d.) 


In his preface to the July volume of this really important and 
profoundly interesting work, Fr. Thurston explains that the 
publication of the volumes, which has been somewhat unduly 
delayed ‘‘ partly by my inability to devote adequate time to the 
task, and partly by the meticulousness incident to advancing 
age,’ has been expedited by handing over the compiling of the 
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biographies of the last six months to Mr. Donald Attwater. It 
is hoped that by this means the whole series of twelve volumes 
will be published before the end of 1933 and that the April and 
August volumes, and possibly that for September, will be issued 
before the end of the current year. It is stated that Mr. 
Attwater’s share of the work extends only to the reading matter, 
and that the small-type notes and bibliographical references are, 
as formerly, the work of Fr. Thurston. Much the same division 
of labour has taken place in regard of the March volume, in 


the production of which Miss Leeson has collaborated with 
Fr. Thurston. 


The general appearance of the series will be familiar to most 
readers of this notice and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
the work has been carried out with great care and that the 
biographies are readable and attractive. It may perhaps be 
regretted that the bibliographies are not always as complete as 
they might be. The bibliographical reference to Bl. Nicholas 
Owen (March Vol., p. 226) does not mention a rather important 
Dutch source, Cornelius Hazart’s Kerckelijcke Historie, which 
was cited in the beatification process. Again, the account of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (March Vol., pp. 309) does not refer to 
Lebon’s article in the Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique , 1924, 
pp. 181-210, or to Leo XIII’s action in declaring St. Cyril a 
Doctor of the Church. It would also be a help to readers who 
are unlikely to consalt the primary sources, if full references 
to the more popular literature were always given, with indications 
of publisher and date. In the bibliography to St. Thomas 
Aquinas (March Vol., p. 110), mention is made of Archbishop 
Roger Vaughan’s Life and Labowrs in two volumes, but not of 
the smaller and more popular edition by Dom Jerome’ Vaughan, 
O.8.B. Similarly, the list of books on St. Ignatius of Loyola 
(July Vol., pp. 441-2) contains the titles of several popular lives, 
but does not include Fr. Martindale’s admirable sketch in the 
series entitled In God’s Army. 


These and any other desideranda might easily be included in the 
supplementary volume ‘‘ to provide for accidental omissions, new 
beatifications, a general index and sundry corrigenda ”’ to which 
Fr. Thurston points as something that ‘‘in all probability . . . will 
then be necessary.”’ JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


Lecciones De Apologética, by Fr. Marin Negueruela. Tipografia 


Catélica Casals, Barcelona. Vol. I, pp. 387; Vol. II, pp. 384; 
in cloth, 15 pesetas. 


These two volumes of Apologetics Lectures present, in some 
eight hundred pages, a really complete, and reasonably adequate, 
outline of all that is involved in defending the Catholic Church. 
The author, who is a Professor of Theology, gives evidence not 
merely of his speculative and positive equipment, but also of 
considerable teaching ability, notably in his effective use of 
headlines, divisions, and contrasted type. Each volume is 
divided into Lectures, and armed with readable Summaries at 
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the end. Undoubtedly it is a text-book, and throughout redolent 
of a firm Scholasticism gladly in touch with Modern Philosophy 
and Science, and conscientious in quoting its adversaries. More- 
over, it demands a good deal from the lecturer, and also from 
the student; so that its usefulness seems mainly for the priest 
and seminarist, and the more advanced C.E.G. lecturers. This 
is said especially in view of Volume I, which is entirely philo- 
sophical, being devoted to what the author calls ‘‘ Espiritualismo,”’ 
the main theses concerning Theories of Knowledge, the Existence 
and Nature of God, the Nature and Origin of Man, Man’s need 
of Religion and Revelation, and the Possibility and Criteria of 
the latter. That so much as half the work should be devoted 
to such problems shows that the author knows his modern world. 
The second volume, in some forty-eight lectures, treats of 
Christianity and Catholicism in the ‘‘ Traditional ’’ way, as being 
considered more pedagogic than the ‘‘ Providential ’’ way hinted 
at in the Vatican Council. It shows the Divine Origin of 
Christian Revelation as against all non-Christian professions ; 
then Christ’s Plan for His Church, and how alone the Catholic 
Church embodies it; and, finally, the Notes of the true Church. 
The whole work seems to us to rank with the classic synopses 
of Tanquerey and of Arregui for its orderly clearness, and far 
to excel them in its wealth of quotations. Hence we are not 
surprised that it has this year been specially recognized by the 
University of Chile. Its translation into English would be a 
great service. J. MACMILLAN. 


Uber Psychoanalyse wnd Individual Psychologie. Von Josef 


Donat, Professor an der Universitat, Innsbruck. Innsbruck, 
1932. p.p. 303. 


Psycho-analysis and Individual Psychology are the names 
under which the respective doctrines of Sigmund Freud and 
Alfred Adler are known. Though possessing certain points in 
common they come to differ very profoundly. Each school has 
its partisans, and it is difficult for the layman perhaps to decide 
without any immediate experience on their respective merits 
or demerits. 

Dr. Josef Donat has in this book given a full and lucid account 
of each system in its theoretical and practical aspects. In the 
first part the author deals with Psycho-analysis and in the second 
with Individual Psychology. Though in the end he comes to 
disagree with each, his exposition is always fair and his criticism 
will undoubtedly be welcome to those who wish to hear what 
a Catholic Professor of Theology has to say on the subject, and 


it is hoped that an English translation of the book will not 
be long delayed. 


We cannot here undertake a lengthy survey of the reasons 
which compel the author to reject most of the fundamental 
principles of each system. That they present difficulties when 
criticized from a philosophical standpoint is indeed true. As 
is well known the doctrine of unconscious mental or psychic 
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processes is the foundation of psycho-analytic as well as of most 
psycho-therapeutic doctrines and technique. 


The author brings reasons to show that the theory of the 
Unconscious contains many inherent contradictions and he 
denies the validity of the facts on which it is based. It should, 
however, be recalled that for Freud the term ‘ Unconscious ”’ 
is used in a descriptive sense as a pragmatic concept. Apart 
from this, however, there are facts which do, it would seem, 
point to some kind of unconscious mental activity which issues 
in what are known as ‘ symbolic ”’ actions, characteristic of 
certain pathological mental states. Confirmation of this has been 
obtained not only through psycho-analytic technique, but in a 
different field altogether, namely, from investigations in psycho- 
galvanic responses. 


In each of the theories under discussion, there are two aspects 
to be considered: first, the strictly medical; secondly, appli- 
cations in the domain of pedagogy, social theory, anthropology, 
religion and other aspects of human cultural relations. These 
wider applications are far more debatable; and the author 
devotes a considerable section of his book to their criticism. 


As regards pedagogy, the Adlerian Individual Psychology is 
gaining many adherents, and it does indeed present many 
advantages over psycho-analysis which can only be helpful 
perhaps in certain exceptional cases. 


Individual psychology is based on the assumption of a universal 
feeling of inferiority against which the individual strives con- 
sciously or unconsciously by various forms of compensation and 
over-compensation, to reach a goal of superiority. All culture, 
writes Adler, grows out of this inferiority feeling which can 
express itself in a thousand different ways and produces all 
manner of abnormal deviations of character as well as, on the 
contrary, serving to build up a well-adjusted personality. 


In each system recognition of individual complexes forms an 
important element in treatment and education. The source of 
these complexes is, however, differently interpreted in each 
system. The advantage, therefore, of bringing these two systems 
into juxtaposition and criticizing each, will be obvious. The 
reader can be left to judge for himself as to which is preferable, 
if indeed either can be supported. We can recommend this work 
as a serious study of a much debated psychological problem. 


G. A. ELRINGTON, O.P. 


St. Augustine. The Odyssey of his Soul. By Karl Adam. 
Translated from the German by Dom Justin McCann. 
(Sheed & Ward. 2s. 6d.) 


In this Centenary Address Father Karl Adam has taken for 
his subject the Faust-like figure of Augustine passionately 
struggling for truth and happiness of soul. Augustine’s Odyssey 
is presented as both a wandering and a deliverance. Religiously 
isolated as a child, then homeless among the Christ-less Manichees, 
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he searched fruitlessly for the solution of the problem of the 
origin of evil and the true conception of God, until the Enneads 
of Plotinus opened up to him a purely immaterial world. There 
is a dramatic climax when Augustine, his two great problems 
answered, sees the Promised Land of Christianity. But this 
Promised Land is bathed (and this is the point of the essay) by 
a neo-Platonic sun. Augustine is a Catholic before he ceases 
to be a neo-Platonist. Only by steps and at the cost of great 
mental suffering did the convert realize the diversities of the 
two systems and the monism, immanence and altogether too 
intellectualistic attitude of neo-Platonism. As a Christian the 
progress of his spirituality and theology is conditioned by his 
changing attitude to neo-Platonism—a progress which finally 
culminated in his wonderful theology of Redemption and Grace 
and his Christocentric conception of all Christendom as “ one 
Christ loving himself.’’ 


If the esssay limps ever, it is in the author’s psycho-analysis 
of Augustine’s subconsciousness ; though he makes a good point 
of the nearness of Augustine to the modern man not merely 
in his psychological outlook but also in the whole rhythm and 
quality of his life. 


J. G. 


Conscience. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the German 
by Ada Lane. (Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d.) 


Guardini’s three lectures are at once a deep and critical 
analysis of moral Conscience and a bugle-call to the ethically 
perplexed. Conscience is studied in the first place in its simplest 
element as the response to the Good, the supreme Validity which 
bears a sheer primacy within itself. As attested by Conscience 
the Good is an infinite content, simple in being and living. 
Hence the mystery of the moral action—the Good wanting to 
be begotten and to win earthly expression in particular here- 
and-now situations. Conscience is thus the living organ of 
inward knowledge indicating the eternal and ever new demand 
of the Good. 


In the second lecture the author, in raising Conscience from 
the ethical to the religious plane, levels his blow at the same 
time against Kant’s damnosa hereditas. The Good is nothing 
other than the holiness of the Living God, and Conscience is 
accordingly the organ of knowledge of God’s holiness in situations 
ordinanced by God, which partition off His infinite demand. The 
mystery of Conscience is at bottom the Einverstindnis or 
Agreement with God; which arrives at its consummation in 
another mystery, that of our Sonship with God and oneness 
with Christ. 


The third lecture deals practically with diseases of conscience, 
and indicates one method, that of Recollection, by which 
conscience can be trained. * di 
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La Passion de Jésus-Christ d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin. 
By VAbbé Francis Mugnier. P. Téqui, Paris. 10 francs. 


This recent addition to Téqui’s Collection du Christ-Roi series 
consists of a detailed commentary on the teaching of St. Thomas 
on the Passion of Our Divine Lord (P. 111. QQ. XLVI-XLIX). 


Those well acquainted with the Summa will remember this 
section as a thesaurus of soteriological principles. Was the 
Passion necessary? Was death by crucifixion conveniens? What 
is to be said of the intensity and character of Our Lord’s 
sufferings, of their efficient cause, of the culpability of the Jews? 
How is the Passion efficacious? What are its effects? In this 
commentary we find the teaching of St. Thomas on all these 
points carefully explained and lucidly developed. In addition, 
we have an admirable chapter on the liberty of Christ (which 
on account of its more general application is treated by St. 
Thomas not in this section of the Summa, but elsewhere— 
P. 111. Q. 18), and occasional brief notes on minor soteriological 
questions which have arisen since the time of St. Thomas, such 
as, for example, the claim of Our Lady to the title Coredemptriz. 

One general word of praise: the author has explained St. 
Thomas, not changed him. The marvellous order and clarity, 
the fullness and richness of the Angelic Doctor’s teaching are 
faithfully reproduced. Further adornment comes with well- 
chosen citations which exemplify the acumen of Cajetan, the 
sublimity of St. Augustine, and the sweetness of St. Francis 
de Sales. BERNARD PATTEN. 





Les Guerisons de Lourdes. By Dr. Auguste Vallet and Dr. 
Robert Dubuch. P. Téqui, Paris. 5 francs. 

Dr. Auguste Vallet, the President of the Lourdes Bureau des 
Constatations Médicales, is already well known in these countries 
as a writer and lecturer. In this latest volume he gives a 
brief, simple account (I had almost said in plain English) of 
twenty-three miraculous cures, each further explained by most 
instructive sketches, the work of Dr. Robert Dubuch. Most of 
the cures recorded took place within the past seven years; of the 
earlier ones, that of Pierre de Rudder is, of course, outstanding, 
and two are of special interest to English readers, that of Mr. 
John Traynor of Liverpool (1923), and that of Mr. Joseph 
Duncan-Boothman of Compton-Lodge, near Dover (1910). 

The great merit of the little work lies in the simple, 
untechnical language employed throughout. Dr. Vallet has 
catered for the uninitiated, for non-medical people of little Latin 
and less Greek; technical terms are translated into the simplest 
language and the admirable sketch in each case renders the 
account almost fool-proof. A book like this is a boon to those 
who wish to know the simple, authentic facts of a reported 
cure as distinct from newspaper conjectures and pious pilgrims’ 
tales. Here are official reports substantiated by carefully-sifted 
evidence and guaranteed by competent medical men. Can 
anything more be reasonably expected? BERNARD PATTEN. 
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Probably the Dublin Eucharistic Congress is responsible, in a 
large measure, for many useful contributions in the current 
periodicals on the subject of the Holy Eucharist. Peter Browe, 
S.J., in ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE, 3 Heft, writes 
on the dispositions and preparation for Holy Communion in the 
teaching of the Middle Ages. Without much knowledge of 
German a theologian can appreciate the valuable series of texts 
drawn from writers, A.D. 542-1424, illustrating their doctrine on 
the necessity of confessing grave and light sins before communi- 
cating. The June number of THOUGHT contains a description by 
Donald Attwater of the Holy Sacrifice in the Maronite Rite. 
The June number of STUDIES gives, as a rather unusual feature, 
eight full-page reproductions of paintings representing the Holy 
Eucharist from Giotto to Tiepolo. They include Raphael’s 
Disputa del Sacramento and Van Eyck’s Altar of the Lamb. 
There is also an article by Fr. Thurston, S.J., on Saint Paschal 
Babylon, the Patron of Eucharistic Congresses, containing many 
interesting details of the Saint’s life drawn from Ximenez and 
from the process of Beatification, and also some account of the 
curious ‘* knockings ’’ which took place in his tomb, the evidence 
for which has been called in question by later biographers. 
RIVISTA DEL CLERO ITALIANO for August includes a Conference 
by the Ahbot of St. Agatha in Cremona, Conve Si Ascolta 
Liturgicamente La Messa, intended for use in parishes where the 
liturgical revival is still in its infancy. 


From the real Body of Christ to His Mystical Body. There 
are few terms which have so loose and an indeterminate a mean- 
ing, in popular phraseology, as ‘‘ Mystical.’? To some extent, 
the same reflection applies to the phrase ‘‘ Mystical Body.’’ In 
Fasc. 2 of GREGORIANUM Fr. Sebastian Tromp, S.J., studies the 
concept of the Mystical Body of Christ in the writings of St. John 
Chrysostom. He is one of the many modern theologians who 
have been profoundly attracted by the fecundity of this doctrine. 
In the mind of St. John Chrysostom, Apostates, Heretics and 
Schismatics are excluded from the Body of Christ, notwithstand- 
ing the validity of their baptism. The question of their good 
faith and its bearing on the title they may possess to be called 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body is not discussed, at least, 
not in this article. It appears to be the first of a series which 
will be extremely welcome. By patiently and calmly surveying 
the teaching of the great thinkers of the Christian Church, with 
a mind freed from all preconceptions, the full meaning and 
value of this doctrine will gradually be unfolded. 

In the August Monto Fr. Thurston draws on his extensive 
antiquarian and historical knowledge to tell us quite a lot about 
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the history of votive candles. The earliest, as well as the latest, 
ecclesiastical pronouncement on the extra-liturgical use of 
candles was, it appears, a condemnation of them. From being 
a mark of respect paid to the dead the custom spread of using 
candles for the veneration of Saints, and it became most popular 
throughout the Church. While recognizing the necessity of the 
recent ordinance of the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, and being 
utterly prepared to give a most willing and loyal obedience, 
should the prohibition spread beyond the city of Rome, most of 
us feel, with Fr. Thurston, that “there is a certain pathos 
associated with the solitary candle, breathing out its life before 
the shrine as a symbol of prayer and self-sacrifice. We should 
be sorry to say good-bye altogether to a practice, sanctioned by 
venerable traditions, which so vividly typifies the heart’s desire 
to watch, even when bodily presence is not always possible.’’ 
Another pious custom of the faithful, Pilgrimages, is discussed 
in the IrRisH EcciestasticaL Recorp for July, by Fr. C. H. 
Williamson, who gives much interesting information concerning 
pilgrims and shrines in the Middle Ages and later times. 
Candles, again, are seen to have been prominent in these 


devotions, also arms and legs made of wax, symbolizing the ills 
of the pilgrim. 










































































The first article in the NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE for July, 
Transformisme et Philosophie, by Edmond Brisbois, S.J., is a 
further contribution to the discussions which have arisen, in 
various parts of the world, concerning Dr. Messenger’s book, 
Evolution and Theology. The writer praises Dr. Messenger for 
his treatment of the subject ‘‘aussi solidement documentée que 
nuancée dans ses conclusions.’? The transformist hypothesis is 
not at variance with the literal sense of the Holy Scriptures. It 
has a patristic tradition solidly in its favour and, if theologians 
generally have departed from this tradition since the twelfth 
century, this departure was not due to metaphysical or dogmatic 
reasons but rather to scientific conceptions which are to-day 
abandoned. The views of Lamarck and Darwin were rejected by 
the generality of theologians because they were exploited by the 
unbeliever. But, once the imprecisions and equivocations of 
these theories had been set aside, Transformism received a more 
kindly welcome from theologians and philosophers, who now, in 
increasing numbers, judge that the theory is not incompatible 
with the traditional teaching of the Church. This article is 
mainly philosophical, whereas Dr. Messenger’s treatise is chiefly 
theological, but the theories developed by Fr. Brisbois appear 
to be in accordance with the substance of Dr. Messenger’s thesis. 
The important point is that in speaking of Transformism we are 
speaking of a theory. But, if that theory is ever proved to be a 
scientific fact, it will certainly not be a stumbling block to the 
theologian. A Latin article on the same important subject, 
De Vitae Genesi, by A. M. Pirotta, O.P., in Drvus THOMAS, 
n. 3, was written, apparently, without any knowledge of Dr. 
Messenger’s book. The conclusions of various scientific 
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authorities are given in outline and the scholastic theories are 
discussed in the light of these conclusions. 


The same number of Divus THoMAs contains an inspiring 
description by J. Péghaire, C.S.Sp., of what it means to call 
oneself a Thomist, i.e., it implies a knowledge and appreciation 
of contemporary philosophers, not only in order to combat their 
errors, but also to perceive the value and truth in their theories. 
Of similar utility for appreciating the genius of St. Thomas are 
the articles by Gerald Vann, O.P., in the July and August 
numbers of BLACKFRIARS on St. Thomas and Humanism. Vol. 
X of Archives de Philosophie is devoted to a study by R. Follet, 
S.J.: “ Quelques Sommets de la Pensée Indienne.’”’ A lengthy 
note by L. N. Hamel, O.F.M., in ANTONIANUM for July discusses 
the controversy concerning the norm of morality in the mind of 
St. Thomas. Very few modern scholastic philosophers occupy 
their minds with this question. The manuals do little more than 
touch the surface and are often at cross purposes in speaking 
about the natural law. Fr. Hamel elucidates the meaning to be 
given to ‘“‘ ratio’’ as the rule of human actions, in the inter- 
pretation of Lehu and Elter. 


Many countries now enjoy a Catholic Medical Guild with a 
journal to propagate the views of its members. Our English 
CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN is one of the best of these. Its 
articles are frequently translated and printed in foreign journals, 
notably the St. Luc Menpicat of Belgium. The July number, 
amongst many other useful features, contains the text of an 
address given by Dr. Vance, Why and How Doctors Might Study 
Ethics, which made a great impression and is likely to have very 
valuable results. Dr. Vance’s point is that the counsel of the 
medical adviser is often, of its very nature, ethical. Therefore, 
the principles of Ethics should be known and studied and he 
advocates a series of lectures on Thomistic Ethics to be given at 
a University College or any other convenient centre. Without 
scientific principles of guidance the mind is liable to be prejudiced 
by the circumstances of the moment, or ‘‘ common-sense ”’ gives 
a kind of intuitive decision. Common-sense is a dangerous 
weapon to employ in solving an intricate legal issue; it is still 
more dangerous in the solution of ethical tangles. 


The current number of NATIONAL LIFE is a strong one and is 
largely concerned with the Papers and Discussions at the Fifth 
Annual Conference of the Ligue Internationale pour la Vie et la 
Famille. Ample though the reports of papers and speeches are, 
the matter discussed deserves a still more generous treatment. 
A certain number of fuller type-written reports will be available. 
It is a pleasant thing to have a common journal and a common 
platform where Catholics and non-Catholics can unite their 
forces against the evils of contraception. The phrase of the 
speech at the Caxton Hall Meeting by the Bishop of St. Albans: 
‘© Tf I am told there are cases too hard for the Holy Spirit, then 
I am finished. As a Christian, I have no more message to give 
to anyone .. .”? is echoed by the words of Fr. Bede Jarrett: 
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‘* Are we asking impossible things of them? Yes, we are asking 
impossible things of human nature; but, then, I take it, you and 
I do not think of human nature only. We happen also to think 
of God. We remember the promise that no man is tempted 
beyond his power of endurance, and we have behind us that 
blessed optimism : ‘ I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me. 
K. J. M. 

The periodical VERBUM DoMINI, published by the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, has recently published a series of valuable 
articles on “ Ecce Agnus Dei ” (February-June, 1932), by Fr. R. 
Federkiewiez, which examine with great thoroughness the history 
of the exegesis of St. John’s expression; the use of the word 
‘* Lamb ” in the books of the Old Testament and the apocryphal 
writings; the Isaian origin of the phrase used by St. John the 
Baptist; and the historicity of the expression on the lips of 
St. John. It is an excellent piece of exegetical and apologetic 
writing, and proves clearly that those scholars, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, who have sought to diminish the 
significance of the expression have been led to that conclusion 
by antecedent prejudice rather than by a careful study of the 
evidence. Among other useful articles one may notice I. Sisto’s 
three contributions (April, May and June) “ De vita gloriosa 
Domini ’’ and Fr. Lattey’s series on the text of the Bible (April” 
and June). The periodical may, once more, be warmly com- 
mended to the clergy as one that is valuable for preaching. 
literary and exegetical study of the Bible, and, not least, devotion. 


J. 0, TS. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 





